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Chapter 1 — Back In Harness 


Like something from a game of Monopoly, I was back to square 
one on this dark damp and cold February morning at shortly before 
4 a.m. As I opened the door to my old office little seemed to have 
changed. Neither had the problems which confronted me. The 
firm’s debts were truly horrendous. 


Yet I was here by choice. Not only had I opted to come out of 
comfortable retirement to tackle the seemingly impossible and 
make the company viable once more it was the second time in my 
extended career that I had taken on the Herculean task. 


What was I doing to myself? Was I mad? 


When I rescued the firm the first time round I had been a mere lad 
of 33. Now I was 64 and had recently undergone heart surgery. 


I had come voluntarily out of retirement to breathe fresh life back 
into the company that I had spent the whole of my working life 
building into a thriving independent bakery business with six retail 
outlets and in excess of 100 wholesale accounts only to find myself 
back in at the deep end fighting for commercial survival. 


Why? 
Pride, that’s why—not personal pride, but family pride. 


Earl’s Bakery was founded by my grandparents, Henry and Eleanor 
Earl, they started trading on April the 2™ 1921. What an incredible 
partnership! They started from scratch and survived through the 
depression and a world war so I was not going to allow it to dis- 
appear in my lifetime. 


My father Bert Earl, God bless him, was a superb baker, a craftsman 
in the true sense of the word, he was my mentor, role model and my 
friend. He was a proud hard working man, who did everything for 
everybody else but sadly not a gifted businessman. When dad died 
in 1979 I inherited the bakery. 


As I was soon to find, I also inherited a monumental muddle, huge 
debts, complicated loans and family issues. 


Morale was low as we were in uncharted waters. Fortunately on this 
occasion I had a great personal friend: he was my understanding, 
supportive and guiding bank manager Bill Hampshire. 
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Earl family, 1915, from left to right, Sidney Earl, Henry Earl (Father), Ivy Earl, 
Eleanor Earl (Mother), Albert Earl (My Father) 


Without his advice and financial aid we would not have survived, 
Earl’s Bakery would have been consigned to history and me with 
it. 


Standing in my old office once more in 2008 I awoke from such 
reverie. | was back in harness; back in a monumental struggle for 
survival. The world was in the grip of a financial crisis, banks were 
going broke and I did not have a Bill Hampshire to turn to. 


So let us return to the beginning. 


Chapter 2 — Humble Beginnings 


My grandfather was born in Kilburn (London) in 1881; his life was 
going to be tough right from the beginning with both his parents 
having a problem with alcohol. 


He went to work at the age of 13 in a bakery as a tin boy; the job 
was hard for this little lad working 10 hours per day 6 days a week. 
All he did was wash trays and grease tins all for a pittance but 
worse was to come at the end of his first week. His mother had 
already collected his wages and spent them on drink. 


He confided in his sister that if she did that again he would run 
away, so not many months later he ran away to find his fortune, 
never to return. 


As a small boy one can only imagine how he struggled to survive, 
but he did, and over a period of time made his way to Hurst Green. 


After breaking into the village bakery where he found warm shelter 
and something to eat, he fell asleep, not the best move for a burglar. 
He was then discovered by the baker and his wife in the early hours. 
This was going to be a turning point in his life, an opportunity that 
would only come along once. 


They took pity on this little lad which resulted in him not just 
finding a home, but also the place where he was to learn his craft 
as a baker. 


The years passed, nine in fact and during that time he was to meet 
and fall in love with the lady who was going to change not only his 
life but future generations of our family, Eleanor Louisa Douch. 


It was their intention to marry but like all young couples they 
needed a home and employment. So it was no surprise that when 
a cousin of my grandmother who lived in Bexhill wrote and told 
them that Arscott’s the biggest bakery in town was looking for a 
foreman “Bread Baker”. The job also provided accommodation 


which was of major importance to the young couple. Armed with 
this information granddad was dispatched for an interview. 


His trial period lasted a month which caused great anxiety for the 
wonderful people who had looked after him all the time he was 
in Hurst Green. Without their care for him in those early years he 
would not have had the skills required to apply for the job let alone 
secure it. 


So early in 1905 the newly-married couple moved from the rural 
setting of Hurst Green to the bright lights of Bexhill. Actually it 
may have been just a light back then. They moved into their first 
home number, 14, Springfield Road, they could not have wished 
for more. Life was just perfect, granddad was so proud. 
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Henry with his first delivery vehicle, c. 1920 


In March 1906 the first of their children was born (my father) his 
name Albert Henry Earl followed by Sidney James Earl in 1908, 
and Ivy in 1910. Their family was complete and although working 
extremely long hours they were the perfect family unit. 


Troubled times lay ahead, in 1914 the First World War began, 
granddad was called to serve his country leaving behind his family, 


uncertain if he would ever come back; tough times for all those 
who had to go and for all the families who had very little money 
with which to survive. 


My grandmother worked tirelessly to provide for her children, Mr 
Arscott allowed them to keep the house for a small rent. 


These were hard times with absolutely no state benefits at that time, 
so eventually they were forced to move to a flat in Western Road. 


Granddad was one of the lucky ones; he came back without injury 
ready to start back to work as the foreman bread baker at Arscott’s. 
Unfortunately this was not to be the case, Mr Arscott gave him a 
job, but sadly not as foreman because someone else had filled that 
post for the last four years and granddad was told that he would have 
to wait until the vacancy came up again. Now this would possibly 
have been okay with him, but not for the formidable Eleanor. 


A family meeting was called and the plan was hatched or should 
I say her plan was put in place. We are going to start our own 
business, she proclaimed. Not only a brave decision but a huge 
challenge, with no money and three young children, where would 
they live? So the scene was set and they began their quest to find a 
bakery. The obstacles were huge, including obstructions from Mr 
Arscott who did not want granddad to leave. It was to take almost 
three years before the dream became a reality. A bakery was found 
and a new home rented. 
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Chapter 3 — The Embryo Becomes A Reality 


On the 2™ of April 1921 the next chapter the dream became a 
reality. My grandparents opened for business. 


All the fears of going it alone were now staring them in the face, 
would they have any customers, could they pay the rent? 


After borrowing £50 from relatives they had rented a little mews 
bakery in Sackville Road and a two-up-two-down house at number 
1 Camperdown Street. 


First task-the downstairs front room was turned into a little general 
store. It had very little stock but they were determined to open, so 
“Earl’s Stores” was born. 
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My great grandfather with my grandparents on the day they opened their shop 
in Turkey Road. 


Meanwhile granddad and my father, now a 15 year old boy, set 
about putting the bakery into action. This was a monumental task; 
they had to acquire faggots for the oven, flour, yeast, sugar and fat, 
tins for the bread, a trough for mixing, a proving box and finally a 


hand cart on which to deliver the products after they were made. 


Those early few weeks and months were to say the least hard going, 
motivated by fear of failure and driven by the need to prove how 
strong they were. 


As they needed to have some money coming in my father took a 
job, firstly as a Telegram Boy and then as a part-time conductor 
with Carter and Lidstone’s buses. Throughout this time he was 
still getting up early to help his dad with the bakery. At 16 he also 
became a part time bus driver and shared his duties with a man 
called Harry Sivyer who went on to own the Marina Garage. The 
stories of these two young men are legendary and we will come to 
them later. 


Granddad’s week started on a Sunday evening at about 6pm. He 
would make his way to the bakery where he would make his first 
dough, all by hand. 


1 will just indulge everyone with a few facts for a moment, 


A trough was approximately 8ft long x 3ft deep and shaped with 
sloping sides and made from wood. It would have 4 inch shuttering 
boards placed vertically in grooves at about 6ft, so one end would 
hold 280lbs of flour and the other 16 gallons of water. 


The process was to remove one board at a time which would allow 
some water and yeast to pour into the compartment holding the 
flour. You would repeat this until all the water and flour were 
roughly mixed. This stage would leave the dough very lumpy. This 
in the trade was known as nuts and bolts. The rough dough would 
then be removed from the trough, placed on a table, then cut into 
smaller pieces which would have been kneaded into smooth dough 
and returned to the trough for bulk fermentation. Now this process 
would take about an hour and depending on just how much yeast 
you had put in, you could judge when it would be ready for cutting 
to size, final moulding and proving before baking. 


He would then go home for some sleep, returning at about lam and 
do it all over again This was OK when they first started but as the 
business grew my father had to be more involved. They shared the 
workload with my father pushing the handcart and also using the 
horse van which they had now acquired. 


Meanwhile, over the next seven years they all worked as a family, 
with my uncle and aunty also starting work. My uncle went to work 
at “Cave Austin’s” in Bexhill Old Town as an apprentice grocer, 
later to join my grandmother in the other side of the business, 
“Earl’s Stores” which supplied and delivered groceries to the local 


community. 


Then the first big opportunity arose, plots of land were being 
sold off from the Whitehouse Farm which is where the name of 
Whitehouse Avenue came from. It included the Belmont Dairy in 
Turkey Road, which in my lifetime was run by the Martin family. 


The plots of land ran from the footpath that linked Camperdown 
Street with Turkey Road, plots 46,48,50 and 52. My grandparents 
saw the opportunity, a chance to build their own bakery, shop and 
flat, so they took that chance and purchased a double plot costing 
the enormous amount of £300. Meanwhile my own parents were 
getting married and managed to save sufficient money to buy the 
adjoining plot, number 48. 


It was almost three years before my grandparents had sufficient 
funds, both their own and some borrowed on a mortgage to build 
their dream home and business property. It is difficult to imagine 
having a mortgage that would cost £1 5 shillings (£1-25p) a month 
for 20 years, it never changed in that entire time. 


The big day arrived; in May 1931 just 10 years from when they 
began this epic journey they had a new bakery, a new shop and a 
new home. 


The bakery was well equipped considering the era, for the first time 
they had an electric dough mixer. In those days equipment was 


definitely made to last. That dough mixer was still in use until the 
late 1970’s. For those who are technically minded, the belt on the 
machine had to be transferred from the clutch free wheel to the 
drive wheel by pulling a handle. After standing over a weekend 
the belt would dry out so we had a tin of black treacle and a pallet 
knife. You would put a bit of treacle on the belt so it would stick. 
However, you had to be very quick otherwise it took the knife out 
of your hand and threw it across the bakery. That is why we used a 
pallet knife to avoid stabbing anyone. 


A modern coke-fired steam tube two deck oven built by Collins of 
Bristol. This also was still in use until the 1980’s. The business had 
grown, new customers for delivery led to the purchase of a three- 
wheeled, petrol-powered van. This new fangled machine was not 
for granddad. He still much preferred the horse and cart. 


The stories of how the horse knew the round as well as my granddad 
are legendary. Granddad would tell of how the horse knew when 
to move on just by seeing him come back to the cart. You have to 
realise the houses in many cases were further apart then, so if the 
lady of the house wanted something extra that was still in the cart, 
granddad would come back to get it and he walked back to the 
house the horse would move on without instruction. So you could 
find granddad at one end of the road and the horse and cart at the 
other. 


My father was now working full-time alongside his father and 
my uncle had come home to work in the grocery business with 
my grandmother. My aunty Ivy was now working in the cashier’s 
office at Longley Brothers, furnishers and funeral directors, in St 
Leonard’s Road. 


Still the hard graft continued, always looking for new customers, 
door-to-door delivery and service was the name of the game in 
both the bakery and grocery businesses. All this hard work was 
mixed with quite a lot of humour, not so much from granddad 
although his actions and laid-back demeanour gave rise to a lot 
of amusement for all the family. My father on the other hand was 


quite a lad with a great sense of humour. 


On one occasion, a grey, wet, and very windy day, my grandmother 
dispatched my dad to collect his sister from work at Longley’s in the 
infamous three-wheeler van. He arrived a little early and decided 
to have a chat with the men who worked in the mortuary. He asked 
how long Ivy would be and was informed when she finished work 
her last job was to put the cash float from the shop in a safe place. 
They told him she always put the money in a particular display 
coffin. Looking for a bit of fun, my dad persuaded the men to help 
him into the coffin and put the lid on. Right on cue out came my 
aunty; she lifted the lid and went to place the money bag inside. My 
father just extended his arm out of the coffin and said in a low voice 
“Thank you”. Apparently my aunty screamed and ran out and was 
home in a distressed state shortly before my father, who arrived to 
receive a severe telling off from my gran. 


The natural progression of a family was for the children to marry. 
My mum Dorothy Mott came from the village of Littlke Common 
and was the youngest of six. Her father was a builder and general 
handyman. Her mother worked in her mother’s laundry which was 
in Pear Tree Lane. There are many stories of this family to be told 
another day. My mother’s siblings were Elsie, Jessie, Bill, Eddie 
and Winifred who all played their part in our business and our close 
family life. 


My parents married in 1931. Although life was hard, they were 
trying to save money for their own home, working very long hours 
but with a clear determination to succeed. Sacrifices were made, 
no holidays, no cars, but many happy times enjoying the enlarged 
family. It was not until January 1941 they were to be blessed with 
the arrival of my sister Christine Winifred Earl. 


Meanwhile the business had seen steady growth and the hard work 
continued. In 1934 my gran employed the first delivery roundsman. 
That decision was not taken lightly. They pondered long and hard 
as to whether they could afford this extra expense, but their fears 
were very soon put aside when even more new customers were 


found. Even so that considerable wage of 25 shillings per week 
was a huge commitment. 


Rapid growth was to follow and two more men were taken on to 
deliver. My granddad, my father and my uncle Sid were all now 
producing the bread and some cakes, mainly buns. My mother 
would help wherever she could but mostly in the shop with my 
gran. 


Chapter 4 — The War Years 


At the outbreak of the Second World War the whole family were 
worried on so many fronts, would they lose their customers through 
evacuation? Would they get supplies? How would they get fuel for 
the vans and most of all who would get called up? 


However, just as before, every crisis has to be managed and my 
formidable grandmother was well up to winning disputes. Even 
Adolf Hitler was no match for her. 


First problem to solve rationing. The ministry of Agriculture 
Fisheries and Food asked how many vehicles she had for the 
delivery of food. I am sure with total innocence and complete 
honesty she said four and I am sure with the same candour it was 
an oversight not to mention that only three were fuelled by petrol 
because one was fuelled by hay. Soon after she was issued with 
enough coupons to run four vans. These extra coupons became 
bargaining chips with her suppliers to obtain a little extra sugar, 
fat, milk powder and jam. 
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On one occasion in 1942 my grandmother was on one of her late 
night trips to a supplier, a company by the name of G.W.Brooks 
in Waterworks Road, Hastings. Managed by a man called Tommy 
Barber, Tommy and my grandmother came to an arrangement over 
some supplies for petrol coupons. My gran accompanied by my 
uncle George Peskett, her son-in-law, went to Waterworks Road, as 
soon as it was dark to collect supplies in the famous three wheeled 
van. Everything had gone according to plan until they suddenly 
came across a road block close to Alexandra Park. My uncle 
swerved into Braybrooke Road, maybe a little too violently in the 
attempt to find another route. Unfortunately the van tipped onto 
its side, breaking some of my grandmother’s ribs in the process. 
However, not all was lost. With some help from a couple of ARP 
wardens they unloaded the van, put it back on its wheels and 
reloaded it. They then made their way back to Sidley very slowly 
because my gran was in such pain. 


It is amazing when in a time of need just how resourceful we 
can be. My granddad and father became experts in making those 
meagre supplies go just a little further. One such tale was how to 
make 28lbs (12.5 Kg) of jam into 112Ibs (SOKg). My father would 
mix potato, marrow and some pink colour with the jam, I am sure 
it may have looked like jam and even spread like jam, but any hint 
of raspberry flavour I am sure had long since disappeared. 


Although some evacuation happened, the business was sustained 
by military occupation with some of the large private schools 
scattered around the town being used for planning operations and 
for convalescence of those injured in France. 


The third and probably the most important item was the fact that 
my dad and my uncle did not have to go to war. They were allowed 
to stay under an agreement called Reserved Occupation. 


These were very difficult times for all families and fear must have 
had a huge effect on what had become normal life. It was during 
this time my grandmother developed sugar diabetes which would 
lead to severe complications in the years ahead. 


On the other hand for laid-back Granddad Henry, life just carried 
on. He was convinced that nothing was ever going to happen to 
him, so through air raids and dog fights he would still be out there 
delivering as normal until the end of the war. 


Just before Christmas 1941 the family had been working hard 
preparing to make the best of what they had, a few mince pies and 
cakes to try and celebrate Christmas as usual. However dear old 
Adolf Hitler had different ideas or at least one of his airmen did. 


My granddad was working in the shop, cutting up a large block 
of lard into small half pound pieces ready to wrap in greaseproof 
paper, when without warning suddenly the air raid siren went 
off. My gran, my mum and my baby sister went in to the shelter, 
not granddad who was convinced nothing was going to happen. 
However he became aware that something might happen when he 
could hear the whistle of the bomb on its way down. So he just 
dived under the old oak counter at the back of the shop. 
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The bakehouse, Turkey Road in 1947 at the rear of Earl’s stores. 


There was a tremendous explosion very close indeed. Two 
bungalows opposite the shop had a received a direct hit. A few 
minutes passed and there was the sound of the All Clear. The raid 
was over. 


My gran came out of the shelter, quite expecting the worst, all the 
windows were gone, the ceilings were down, all the stock was 
ruined but the most frightening thing-was granddad still alive? 


Then out from under all the rubble and rubbish came granddad, 
still with his pipe in his mouth. He was OK but he was extremely 
angry. The block of lard was ruined; it was covered with shards of 
glass and dust. He could not replace the lard, but he could and did 
somehow repair the rest of the damage. True to form they worked 
through it and made the best of what they had and what they could 
salvage. 


Every period of this story was lived and experienced by real 
people, my family; they had a determination not just to survive but 
to succeed. They wanted to be part of the community, they were 
motivated by ambition, not just money, but to prove they had started 
with nothing and they had achieved together. My grandmother 
trusted everyone, if families were on hard times she would give 
them credit. She would never loan money but she would not like to 
see people go hungry if she could help. 


At the end of the war the families returned home, shortages and 
rationing lasted for quite some time, but rebuilding meant local 
people were in work and work meant people had a little more 
money to spend. 


After all those hard years it came as no surprise that my granddad’s 
health was beginning to suffer, sixteen and 18-hour days, seven 
days a week for all those years had taken its toll. Early in May 1946 
he had been out delivering with his old horse van, the horse knew 
exactly when the round was finished and brought him home, he 
was so was exhausted and was never to work again. 


This sad episode was the first of many challenges for my father, in 
all the years they had the horse and cart he had never been given 
the job of putting them away. So off he went up to the stable in 
Camperdown Street. Putting the cart away was no trouble; he 
removed the shafts from the harness and pushed it into the garage. 
But now for the horse, this was not quite so easy, so many buckles 
and straps all of which he undid, but still the collar stayed firm. So 
dad decided that the horse would have to sleep in his collar, as he 
came out of the stable a local countryman by the name of Arthur 
Goodsell approached. 


He said: “you‘ve been in there long time Bert. What’s the problem?” 
So my dad explained that he had tried everything. Arthur said: 
“Come with me son”. They went back into the stable. All Arthur 
did was turn the collar round, so after all that pulling and shoving 
with horse having his ears bent over, off it came as easy as easy. 


Granddad was not stressed by hours at a desk worrying how to 
make ends meet, he was just completely worn out. The tank was 
dry. So sadly towards the end of June he died. A great man, who 
never made headlines, never came to this world with privilege but 
achieved more than most. He was loved and respected by many, he 
had created with his family a legacy that was to go on with pride. 
He had fulfilled the dream he was content and he was happy. 


Chapter 5 — The Parting of The Ways 


The next monumental part of this story would see the arrival of a 
baby boy, namely Stuart Henry Earl. We had suffered the loss of a 
legend, but now blessed with the arrival of a new family member 
who would go on to deliver further chapters in the life of the 
business. 


My grandmother’s health was now causing great concern. Through 
her diabetes she was about to lose her leg. Her eyesight was also 
deteriorating, but she was determined to battle on, still making 
plans and instructing her beloved sons on how to run the business. 


Her disability was a tragedy for her. So frustrating because her 
independence had been curtailed, however she became a source of 
inspiration for her grandchildren. She now had time to relate all the 
stories and memories to us. She taught me to knit. She made the 
most wonderful stewed apple with cloves and she tried so hard to 
get us to go to church. I suppose in my case two out of three was not 
bad. It was through her and because of those wonderful memories 
that this book could ever be written. Together with granddad they 
had not only started a family, and then created a business from 
nothing but they had given opportunity, ambition and principles 
which enriched the lives of our whole family. It would be nice at 
this stage to say we all had followed that example, but you have to 
have failure in life if you are to appreciate the success. 


Shortly after my granddad’s death in June 1946 we were short of 
staff so it was to great joy and relief that I arrived. Although not 
immediately ready for work. However, it wasn’t long before I was 
standing on a jam tin alongside my father, playing with dough and 
pastry. “Elf and safety” were not even born at this time. Probably 
health inspectors would have closed us down today, but back then 
it was what kept families together, learning by example and having 
role-models to inspire a young life and in my case that was my dad 
and my uncles. 


Although still in difficult times, I considered myself lucky to have 


been born into a lovely family. We lived in a small community 
where every family knew each other. I started at All Saints’ Church 
School in September 1951. Little did we realise just how lucky 
we would be, born into an era where we were not only going to 
witness a revolution for young people we were going to be part 
of it. Our little church school, three class rooms, tiny coke fires, 
outside smelly toilets and air raid shelters to play in. Those early 
formative years of life gave me friends that have lasted all those 
years, to this day I still share that friendship and memories with 
Geoff Gander and many others. 


The driving force with the experience, ambition and positive 
outlook for business was still the matriarch who had created our 
treasured business. She was wise enough to recognise that her two 
sons were never going to work together; they were different in 
temperament, skills and ambition. So she made a decision to split - 
the business in two, my dad, Bert would take the bakery business 
and my Uncle Sid would take the grocery business. She also knew 
that her daughter Ivy would feel left out, so she made provision for 
her in other ways before she passed away. 


Well, the two sons had very little money, but she insisted that they 
bought the business just in case of any tax implication in the future. 
So the wise old lady devised a plan, she would write out a cheque 
to each one of them for £150 as a gift and at the same time they 
would write out a cheque to her for £150 for the purchase of the 
business. All the cheques were banked at the same time, so actually 
no money was needed or changed hands, but a sale had taken place. 


The businesses were now separate. The two brothers went their 
own way, but all the time my gran was keeping a watching brief. I 
am sure they did things quietly in their own way so as not to cause 
any strife. 


| will finish this chapter briefly to cover the different direction in 
which my uncle took the grocery business before moving on to my 
own family’s experiences with the bakery. 


My uncle Sid was a dynamic personality, much like his mother, 
interested in everything from wireless, to cars and motorbikes. He 
was a very practical man. If something needed making or repairing 
he would always have a go. 


The grocery business was successful in those days because of 
personal service. Although he had competition he would always 
go that extra mile to look after his customers and of course there 
were no supermarkets. During and shortly after the war rationing 
made life difficult, but as things started to pick up he became more 
and more adventurous. He and a few other small grocers formed 
a co-operative buying group called Grobex; this forward-thinking 
was typical of him. This business based in Eastwood Road, Bexhill 
could bulk-buy all types of commodities at competitive prices.My 
Aunty Ivy helped as a book-keeper, making sure all the rules were 
kept and the bills paid on time. 


| remember one day watching this lorry unload boxes and boxes 
of washing powder. This was the first biological powder and was 
called “Surf” another brand was called “Tide”. 


My uncle advertised this wonder product and said he was the only 
one in town who had it; it was all sold in a couple of days. 


The mainstay of the business was the personal service. He would call 
every week on the same day. He was a salesman with personality. 
After spending all morning selling he would return to the shop, 
where my aunty with three assistants, Richard Brown, Eric Clifton 
and Dorothy Baker, would pack all the orders into boxes ready for 
delivery by either carrier bike or in his van. My! How the world 
has changed. In those days a housewife would make all her own 
jam and marmalade. Uncle Sid would buy a lorry load of Seville 
oranges (they were all pre-sold). Also, every day a firm called 
Paine Rogers would deliver fresh greengrocery. I remember the 
man who drove the lorry was called Ben Hobday. Earl’s Stores was 
a stepping stone for Richard Brown. He went on to have a hugely 
successful career with United Biscuits. 


After many successful years my wise uncle decided the trade was 
changing and the small grocer was going to struggle, so in 1966 he 
sold the business and moved to Hailsham. From home he ran a very 
successful business as a professional stock-taker. Always a sharp 
man with figures his arithmetic was something to behold. Again, 
he was very good at what he did and remained successful right up 
to his retirement. 


Many years later my cousin Bryan was to return with his family to 
run Earl’s Stores for a short while, preparing it for its final sale out 
of the family, finally closing its door in 1976. 


The lasting memory of this time was living next door to my cousin 
Rodney who was always getting into mischief, but we both enjoyed 
very happy times that gave us lasting memories. 


While all this was going on my grandmother had moved in with us, 
and she would relate all the wonderful stories and memories that 
had created our business. 


Chapter 6 — The Other Half’s Story 


My father was a man of honour and principle. His family history 
and its future were paramount. His dedication and pride shone 
through in everything he did. 


His mother (my gran) had moved in with us and her cousin, Aunt 
Jane, so along with mum and dad my sister and me the house was 
pretty full. There was no time for holidays, just more and more hard 
work. 


Never one to grumble, he was always optimistic about our future. 
My sister and I inherited the work-ethic from their example.. In 
the early morning before school we would help dad by slicing and 
wrapping the bread that needed cutting for the wholesale business. 


Immediately after the war, in July 1946, my dad took the brave move 
of employing two bakers, Harold Stevens and Alf Law. At this time 
we had four delivery vans, driven by Tom Warner, Fred Cannon, 
Jack Woodcock and Eric Oliver. The business was growing. The 
retail rounds covered from Ninfield to Hooe, Crowhurst, Pebsham, 
Sidley and Bexhill, each customer getting three deliveries per 
week either Monday, Wednesday, Friday or Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. My sister and I had to learn all these rounds so that if 
anyone was away we could cover as long as we had a driver. What 
an education! We could add up and balance a book before we went 
to school. Other local characters who played a part in those early 
days were Johnny Hunniset and John Hollands 


One of my early memories was on a Saturday. We arrived in Broad 
Oak Lane outside the Beehive School. Jack told me what the school 
wanted and left me, aged about 11, to do it. He said he would do the 
farm cottages. He wasn’t stupid, that was a lot easier than carrying 
20 or 30 quarten loaves 4lbs in weight or (2KG) into the school 
plus several trays of rolls, buns and cakes. So when Jack took his 
holiday and we had a student driving the van, I said I would do the 
cottages and he could do the school. 


Now picture this, and brace yourself for a surprise. I marched 
off down the path to the cottages and tapped the door. The door 
opened and there to my surprise and real embarrassment stood the 
lady of the house, absolutely stark naked! I am not sure who was 
more surprised and shocked, her or me. I certainly did not enquire 
whether she wanted a large or a small one, and it never occurred to 
me to ask for the money either. What a dilemma! Who I could tell? 
So Jack’s little secret remained just that, a secret, until now. 


Asa child, the day we looked forward to more than Christmas was 
“hot cross bun day”. This was on the Thursday before Easter. We 
would be up early and be packing the buns in bags of six or 12 so 
they could go out on the vans by 7am. Everyone helped. At that 
time with four vans we would make about 12,000 buns by hand. It 
was very special then, because these buns were only made at Easter 
and not made all the year round as they are today. At that time it 
was just for Good Friday. Now, sadly, traditions do not have the 
same meaning. You can buy strawberries at Christmas and Easter 
Eggs on Boxing Day. Hey Ho that’s progress. 


At the end of this special day another tradition. My dad would buy 
some bottles of light ale for the men who had worked so hard. 
They were just tired; however in my case I would just be feeling 
extremely sick because I had eaten too many damaged buns. Even 
to this day I can close my eyes, cast my mind back and still recall 
the wonderful smell of cinnamon and mixed spice wafting out of 
the bakehouse door. 


In 1952 my dad opened his first shop in Little Common, the village 
where my mother was born and the home of her family. It was a 
massive step and a great risk, the first shop ladies were my mother 
and my lovely Aunty Win, ( Winifred Donne). Together, they built 
the business up; once established we employed a lady called Miss 
Harmer (I believe her name was Dorothy) so my mother could 
return to looking after the family. 


My Uncle Eddy and my dad made the shop fittings and decorated 
the shop; he was so proud of this milestone and had ambition to do 


more. We were now rapidly approaching the biggest event since 
the War, the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth the Second. It was 
June 1953, and my dad with a man called Don Thick created from 
marzipan replicas of the Crown Jewels for a magnificent window 
display. It was the talk of the town. 


The next event was in 1954. Earl’s Bakery had 
half a shop in Sidley High Street, next to the Post 
Office. We shared the shop with Mr Beal’s sweet shop for several 
years before moving across the road to number 59, Ninfield Road. 
This shop had been a shoe shop run by Mr Chrismas (his grandson 
Malcolm and I remain friends to this day), it had a most unusual 
arched window. 


In 1958 the biggest loss to our family business was the passing of 
the great lady herself, Eleanor Louisa Earl (nee) Douch, my gran. 
Without her determination, hard work faith and vision none of this 
story would have ever been told. Without her pushing and striving, 
the dream would never have become a reality; a reality that had 
given so much to all of us. 


For those old enough to remember, in 1956 the biggest win anyone 
could have on the Football Pools was £75,000. Well, as luck would 
have it our roundsman, Fred Cannon, was one of those lucky 
winners. Being a man of honour, he gave my dad notice that he 
would be leaving, so as to give time to find a replacement. Sadly, 
he was not to live long enough to enjoy his winnings; one lunch- 
lime he suffered a fatal heart attack and crashed the van into the 
shrubs by the public toilets in Sidley. Fortunately, no members of 
the public were injured. A tragedy for him and his family, a lesson 
that without good health no amount of money is worth having. 
Fred’s widow went on to enjoy living at number 86 Turkey Road 
for many years. Their son young Fred became one of Bexhill’s first 
‘Traffic Wardens. 


| attended my first Hastings and District Master Bakers’ Association 
meeting when I was 12 years old. 


It was held in the basement of the “Creamery,” a building in 
Robertson Street, Hastings famous for its high quality confectionery. 
There were at least 30 different independent bakery businesses 
represented, famous names in the trade like Gregory, Swatland, 
Willard, Wilson, Douglas, Bennett, Godden’s, Arscotts, Jewhurst 
Brothers and Thompson, Webb’s, Jempsons, The Oak Bakery and 
The Little Mill. All these people were craftsmen, competitors but 
friends. At the back of the Marine Court in St. Leonards on the 
hill up to Mercatoria there was a bakery called Becks, it had a 
huge sign painted directly onto the wall which read “Becks Bakery 
World Famous for Swiss Rolls” poetic licence maybe, but what 
confidence in your product. There was great camaraderie and 
individual skill amongst all the bakers, that sadly over the coming 
years would eventually be lost, to be replaced by the supermarkets 
frozen dough and with a few artisan bakers who still enjoy their 
craft fighting against the odds to produce something different. 


Things were rapidly changing in our industry. Small bakers were 
being taken over, so in October 1959 my dad agreed to buy another 
small bakery in London Road, Bexhill owned and run by the 
Mockett family. It was a delightful small family business all the 
staff being family and all of them skilled in their craft. Mr Mockett 
retired but his two sons, Arthur and David, stayed to work for my 
dad. 


After a short while Arthur moved on into the job he dearly wanted 
to do, painting and decorating, but David was to remain with us 
until his retirement in 2010. Without fear or favour he was the most 
wonderful man, a good friend a superb baker and the most loyal 
person I knew. Without him at times we would have been sunk. 
In all the years he worked for us he never asked for overtime and 
never watched the clock, but he knew we would look after him no 
matter what. David’s contribution to our industry was enormous, 
he passed his knowledge and skills to so many young people, and 
they all tried to match his work rate but no one ever did. 


Again, my dad and Uncle Eddy transformed the Mockett’s shop 


in London Road into a bright and pleasant shop in which to work. 
Iwo new ladies were employed, a Mrs Jean Smith and Mrs Vi 
idwards. This shop had many colourful characters as customers 
including Jo Davis a notorious dealer from Belle Hill. Whenever 
he visited the shop his language was to say the least colourful and 
not really suitable for mixed company, but if anybody told him, he 
would immediately apologise to the ladies; no offence intended 
and no offence taken. This was all part of life’s rich tapestry. At a 
later stage Mrs Jean Bossom managed the shop; she also worked 
for us over many years, first for my father and latterly for me. 


In those days many families and youngsters coming out of school 
would wait to buy a bag of buns or cakes at half price or less. They 
would come round to the bakery door and ask for any “stales.” 
Sometimes the bright youngsters from the Grammar School would 
come in and ask, we would reply that we hadn’t made any stales 
today. They would then ask are you making some tomorrow? 


Chapter 7 — The Beginning of My Years 


In the early part of 1959 my father was looking to the future and 
whether or not I would follow in his footsteps. One day he asked me 
what I wanted to do when I left school. Unfortunately my response 
was not quite what he wanted to hear. I said I would like to be an 
architect, being reasonably good at maths and above average at 
technical drawing. 


I also thought that five days per week had to be better than seven 
knowing my family had worked incredibly long hours all of their 
lives. 


Also I had great ambitions to be a racing driver. I spent all my time 
working on cars; just waiting for the day I could get my licence at 
17. When I was still at school I re-built with the help of my dad 
and a good friend Eric Smith an Austin Seven Ruby which had 
belonged to my choir master John Gadsden. My parents had other 
ideas and persuaded me that I should become a baker and follow 
the family line. After all, that is what this entire struggle had been 
about. Years of hard work and sacrifice by my grandparents and 
parents, this had all been for me. 


Unfortunately my school career did not go according to plan; both 
the school and my parents decided that it would be better all-round 
if I were to get a job, rather than wasting my time at school. 


My dad didn’t waste any time in arranging an apprenticeship for 
me with company in Hastings called Henry King and Feist. So in 
May 1961 I started work for real, decked out in fine clean whites 
and a nice white apron I reported to the bakery in Shepherds Street, 
St Leonards. 


I was under the guidance of Mr Ship the bakery manager, a strict 
man who expected the best; his discipline was very difficult to 
accept especially at the age of 15. There were no favours expected 
or given. If it was wrong it was wrong and mistakes would mean 
extra jobs at the end of the day. His favourite punishment for those 


who were in trouble was to get the apprentice to weigh up 112Ibs 
of sugar in 1lb bags. He didn’t want 111 or 113 but exactly 112. 
This extra chore meant I would regularly miss my train home. One 
day I was kept behind to weigh the sugar, Mr Ship did not say 11bs 
bags he just said get that bagged up. So I went to the stores and 
collected four bags, big enough to hold 28lbs. You can imagine 
my delight when I skipped out the door thinking I had beaten the 
punishment. However the next became the day of reckoning. “So 
you think you’re clever do you, Master Earl?” was the greeting. 
“No sir” came the timid reply. “Well today you will weigh up sugar 
all day. Let this be a lesson that no one is smarter than me.” So from 
7am until Spm I filled the bags, he then emptied all these bags of 
sugar back into the big bin. The lesson had been learnt. It was one 
of those days when I spelt his name a little differently, Mr S--t. 


lt was not to last. The company was taken over by a very large 
lumily company Knowles of Worthing and subsequently closed 
down, so for the last six months of my training I was working in 
Worthing. 


(his was an amazing experience for me to work in such a big 
business. Their wholesale business covered all of Sussex, part of 
Hampshire and a part of Surrey, and they also had in excess of 60 
retail shops. 


At home we would make about 500 doughnuts on a Saturday. At 
Henry King’s about 3000, but at Knowles the line never stopped. 
| was put in the middle of this process and became an expert in 
the turning of doughnuts as they floated by me. My talents were 
obviously spotted by management; because in no time at all I was 
promoted to putting cherries on madeleine’s and split almonds on 
macaroon biscuits. This was my first lesson in mass production, but 
in those days we still used people more than machines. This business 
was to be taken over by the Mother’s Pride Group. Eventually all the 
shops would be closed and the business became purely wholesale, 
then the bakery was closed and production transferred to Crawley. 
This was the end of an era; the site at Broadwater Worthing was 


later developed for housing. 


Earl’s Bakery had been built on personal service from the day 
Henry and Eleanor started, but we were now facing an economic 
crisis, calling door-to-door selling bread and cakes was no longer 
viable for various reasons, but the main one was the fact that more 
and more housewives were out at work so we had no one to sell 
to. Also the retail shop could display more and actually tempt the 
customer to spend more. Slowly but surely we were to witness and 
preside over the decline of door to door services of the milkman, 
the butcher and the baker. Was this progress I ask? We tradesmen 
were the first “Neighbourhood Watch” we were the observers who 
would know when someone was ill or in distress and needed help. 
How strange that when the greedy supermarkets needed to sell 
even more they returned to delivery, albeit via the internet. 


During this time I would spend four years at Brighton Technical 
College attaining a National Diploma in Baking in both Practical 
and Bakery Science. I also completed a City and Guilds Business 
Management Course, which was to prove invaluable in the years 
ahead. Lasting friends and lasting memories, but even then time 
for fun. 


As a student I was very lucky to have been brought up in a bakery, 
so some of the practical techniques were second nature, but the 
theory had to be learnt. Our lecturer was a very talented man, David 
Knight. He came to trust me; occasionally he would allow me to 
take the class while he was doing other things. On one occasion 
we were making jam doughnuts the correct way, where you roll 
out the dough like a big tea cake, you then deposit the prescribed 
amount of jam in the centre, fold in gently and mould into a ball, 
the doughnuts are then placed on a greased tray and allowed to 
prove before frying. This is not the commercial way where you 
inject the jam after frying. He demonstrated this to the class and 
then left me alone to supervise the class. One student said he 
wished we were making cream doughnuts, so I said if that’s what 
you want to do go and get some cream from the store. He rolled his 


dough out and piped the cream in the centre. Everything fine so far. 
|lowever, when we arrived at the frying stage with the big 5 gallon 
(20ltr) fryer full of boiling oil, his turn arrived. As soon as he put 
the doughnuts in the oil the cream melted and the water came out. 
lhe fryer turned into a mini Vesuvius. All the oil poured out on to 
the floor. Guess who was in trouble-not him but the student who 
let him do it. I was suspended for a week and my employer was 
informed. 


After all these escapades I came home to work for my dad; a 
difficult transition for all concerned I am sure. Here I was working 
alongside men who had years and years of experience then Mr- 
know it all arrived, college-trained with a National Diploma in 
baking, | could not understand why everybody shouldn’t listen to 
ime, and after all I had the papers to prove how good I was. My dad 
was wonderful, his patience, guidance and care and also his pride 
kept me in employment. After several months it all settled down 
und we worked as a happy and productive team. 


liven though we were all very busy, time for some mischief still 
hud to be found, every Saturday at about 8 am we would start a 
deep clean in the bakery, this would take about 3 hours if we got on 
with and 4 hours if we were messing about. Grown men, buckets 
of water and a hose pie is a recipe for someone getting extremely 
wet, Unfortunately on one occasion my party trick of swinging 
bucket of water over my head by the handle went wrong. The 
handle came off propelling the water at some speed all over my 
sister, to say she was not best pleased was an understatement. My 
futher’s expressions at times needed no comment, you just knew 
he did not approve. 


On the other hand there are times when the good nature and trust 
of a kind and generous employer can be abused. Some people in 
whom my father placed great trust were prepared to take advantage. 
My father employed part-time two sisters as book keepers. Sadly 
they took advantage of my father’s goodwill and trust. They fed 
him information that led him to believe he was actually doing a lot 


better than he was. This is where my management training helped. 
I spotted ledger adjustments, incorrect costing sheets and special 
prices that were unauthorised. It took me some time to convince 
my father, but eventually we challenged the guilty parties and they 
decided to move on, after inflicting considerable damage and losses 
that the business could ill afford. 


Although never making me a director or partner, my dad started to 
rely on me a lot more. But he also realised I was still a young man 
having fun and taking risks so maybe he was rightly cautious. 


When you are the bosses’ son, some may presume you have it easy. 
But my dad had a wonderful way of just getting that bit extra from 
me, which looking back on it was no bad thing. 


Like all young men, my priorities were slightly different from my 
father’s. He wanted me to be in every part of the business, bakery, 
shops, delivery and office. At this time I was more interested in 
cars, girls and having a good time. 


To my recollection my father never lost his temper or swore, but 
he had a wonderful way of making you feel so guilty if you should 
stray from his agenda. If that bit of extra work was needed you felt 
terrible if you moaned, so it was easier to just do it. 


One lovely week in the summer of 1964 I was given the job of 
covering the wholesale round we had in Bexhill. This round 
delivered daily to approximately 80 calls, varying from private 
schools, convalescent homes, cafes, hotels, guest houses and shops. 


The round would normally take about eight hours to complete, but 
I knew if I ran and raced around I could be finished in six hours. 
So after leaving the bakery at around 5am I rushed around and 
was finished at around llam. This gave me a little time for some 
R&R. I had taken my swimming shorts with me; my intention was 
to join some lovely Swedish girls down on the beach opposite the 
Sackville Hotel. I parked the van in Brassey Road, changed my 
clothes in the back and off to the beach I went. Two hours later I 


returned and to my horror the van was gone. I thought it had been 
stolen. In a state of panic I found a friend to take me back to the 
bakery in Sidley, still dressed in shorts and wondering just how to 
explain to my dad what had happened. 


On my return I had mixed feelings. I saw the van was there and 
felt relieved, but it meant no excuse was going to cover what I 
hud done. My dad had been informed of where I was, and where 
ihe van was. So with a spare key he removed it just to teach me a 
lesson. You can imagine my embarrassment, a telling off in front of 
ull the men. This event was never repeated. 


On another occasion I had a Saturday boy helping me by the name 
of Kenny Smith. Saturdays were the busiest day because we had no 
Sunday trading at this time. This young lad was about to experience 
something that I am sure was to stay with him for the rest of his 
life. One of our calls was Hollenden House in Buckhurst Road, a 
retirement home for old soldiers. In the morning on a nice sunny 
day the residents would gather on benches outside in Buckhurst 
Koad, When we drove in they would recognise the van and would 
lulways give us a wave. 


We had made our last call at the Cantelupe Hotel in Cantelupe 
oad. It was almost one o’clock and time to go home. On our way 
up Sea Road, I noticed one of the old pensioners still sitting on the 
bench outside Hollenden House I assumed asleep. I knew it was 
lunch time, so I pulled up. I said to young Kenny “Go and wake 
him up and tell him its lunch-time.” He came running back and said 
he could not wake him, so I went to try, only to find he was dead. 


| dispatched Kenny at high speed to fetch Mr Hicks who was 
ihe manager of the home. When he came down he thanked me 
lor letting him know, however he was concerned that the other 
residents and how so upset they would be when they came out from 
lunch and saw one of their comrades had passed away, he needed to 
wet him back indoors as quickly as possible and without too much 
fuss, After a little bit of discussion and quick thinking I suggested 
we put him in the back of the bread van, and take him through a 


side door out of sight of his pals. 


We then called the Police who as you can imagine were none too 
pleased with our actions. By the time all this had taken place it was 
almost 2.30. When we arrived back at the bakery there was my 
father accompanied by Kenny’s mother, they were getting worried, 
we told them what had happened, they could not believe what we 
had just done. Although never saying anything I don’t believe my 
father was best pleased having a bread van being used as hearse. 


During these years many local household names in the baking 
industry had sold up. Arscott’s, J ewhurst Brothers and Thompson, 
sold to big companies like Mothers Pride and Sunblest and then 
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closed down. My dad kept resisting the opportunity to sell up and 
retire all because he wanted this business to be passed onto another 
generation. 


We now had some extra business and some superb people working 
with us. Another young man who joined at this time as a driver was 


kay Offen; he was to go on working for us for over 40 years having 
just a short break in that time to try a new venture on his own. 
Ruy devoted his whole working life to our business; he treated our 
customers as his customers. You could not put a price on his loyalty 
und reliability, without him and a few others like him we would 
have been in serious trouble many times. 


| recall Ray was about to celebrate his 21* birthday. A party was 
arranged. However, we had a shortage of suitable young ladies 
lo make a party swing. I was charged with trying to rectify this 
situation, so after some thought I wondered if the any of the nurses 
from the “Little Folks Home” (a convalescent home for children) 
in Litthe Common would like an evening out. I went to see the 
Matron and asked her permission and asked if she could ask the 
yirls, To my amazement she agreed. 


She said as they would be with me, and I could be trusted it would 
be OK, and that twelve of them would like to come. The rules were 
set out quite clearly, I had to have them back by eleven o’clock. So 
along with three of my friends with cars we arranged to pick the 
virls up at 7pm. Everything went well until it was time to go home, 
hut eventually we took them back. Boy was I relieved! But the 
real problem was still to come on Monday morning when I arrived 
io deliver the bread. The cook, a Mrs Hutchings, said “Matron 
wants to see you” I knocked the door with a certain amount of 
fear and trepidation. A stern looking Matron said how disappointed 
she was, after trusting me to behave and ensure the safety of her 
vitls, when to my horror she produced a pair of trousers that had 
heen recovered from the gardens. It was time to stop this kind of 
behaviour before my dad found out. 


At this time we were working long hours; from 5am to 5pm was 
the normal and 3.30 until 11am on a Saturday which was our half 
day. The night bakers worked six nights from 9pm until 4am and 
sometimes longer. There was still time for humour and fun on the 
shop floor and at break-time we would play cricket using a couple 
of jam tins as wickets. Practical jokes were the order of the day, but 


never when my father was watching, Salt instead of sugar in the tea 
was something that would cause more than a stir. 


Flour can be a dangerous commodity, if you inhale flour it can 
kill you. Try to imagine this scene, I was loading an oven and my 
fellow night baker was starting to make another dough. His name 
was Stan Morley. 


Stan unfortunately had a bad back and used to wear a corset which 
made his walking difficult. He would not accept any help and 
insisted on carrying bags of flour. As he approached the mixing 
bowl he slipped while carrying an open bag of flour. He went head 
first into the mixing bowl so all I could see was his 2 feet sticking 
up in the air. I rushed over pulled him out and emptied his mouth 
of flour before it became like glue. Yes, you laugh after the event 
but had he been on his own at the time he would have been dead. 


Stan had a wonderful routine, unfortunately his wife thought we 
were slave drivers. Stan would leave home in Hollington at about 
5pm, she thought he was working from 6pm until 6am when 
actually he was working from 9 pm until 5 am. His routine would 
be to visit the Sussex Pub in Sidley on his way to work for a couple 
of pints. All was well until Mrs Morley rang the bakery at 7pm with 
news of a domestic emergency. Oh dear Stanley I thought, another 
fine mess you have got me into. 


One of my practical jokes involved our local butcher’s daughter, 
Jenny Matthews. Every day she would bring our fresh meat for 
sausage rolls and pasties. One fine morning Jenny arrived and told 
us her dad had bought a new van. She went on to say how fantastic 
it was, so I said to the guys in the bakery “keep her talking. Make 
her a cup of tea, and just give me five minutes”. I went into our 
garage, found a jack and quickly just raised the back wheel of her 
new van of the ground about quarter of inch. I then returned to the 
bakery. Jenny went to leave. A couple of seconds later she was back, 
most distressed, almost in tears she said the van would not go. The 
engine would start, she had put in gear but nothing happened. So I 
went out to help, by now she was so worried what her father would 


suy, So | suggested we rang the local garage Smith and Humphries. 
liric Smith arrived shortly after, he quickly located the problem, 
when it was discovered she chased me half way down Turkey Road 
and swore that one day she would get even. The Matthews family 
will appear again later in the story. 


| hroughout this time I was so lucky to have a dad who allowed me 
to be young, although he never showed direct encouragement he 
let me use an Earl’s bakery bread van to tow an Autocross race car 
that | shared with my dear friend Adrian Eldridge and my cousin 
Itrian. Most weekends through the summer we would be racing. 
Many tales from that time are still shared to this day, each time they 
ure told it brings back those happy days, when I didn’t worry about 
hunks mortgages and staff problems we just had fun. 


At this time we had a first class confectioner by the name of Charlie 
Whitby. With his skills he helped take the business into outside 
catering. 


Long unsocial hours but a whole new dimension, he taught me 
40 much from cake decorating to creating magnificent buffets. In 
the spring of 1966 I was to marry a young lady, the daughter of a 
customer. Gill and I set out on our married life with great ambition, 
we had two children, our son Grant was born handicapped after 
(jill contracted German measles during the pregnancy. Our second 
son Richard was born but sadly the marriage was in trouble. So 
shortly after he was born we divorced. Different values and my 
wnsocial hours led to a parting of the ways after nine years together. 
| accepted responsibility for the break-up. I did not appreciate 
just how hard it was for her as a young mum. She needed to have 
someone who going to share the family life and not a husband who 
put the business first, but at 29 I still had a lot learn. 


In May 1966 tragedy was to strike again. Aged just 25 and with three 
young children my sister died. My parents and the whole family 
were devastated. However my mum and dad were determined to 
look after their grandchildren, Vivienne, Catherine and Marianne 
come what may. The death of Christine was to put a whole new 


dimension into our family for ever. In business my dad wanted 
me to take on more responsibility, but he still didn’t want to let go 
completely. 


Fortunately the business was strong; everybody had the feel-good 
factor; plenty of work, great staff but sadly because of my father’s 
loss of spirit and ambition we were not managing the business as 
well as we should have. 


The reality was my dad had neglected the financial side of the 
business, he was summoned to an interview with the manager of 
the Midland Bank. My dad thought it might help if I went, but 
this did not prove to be the case. In my opinion the manager, Mr 
Bill Hampshire, started talking down to us. He said we had to cut 
overheads and pay more attention to the costs. My reaction did not 
help. I reminded him that it was me going to work every morning 
at 4am, it was me working all the hours God sent. So I told him 
where to stick his money, we would go somewhere else. I walked, 
out leaving my poor father with him. 


My poor dad was so embarrassed. But I said “Don’t worry. We 
will try Barclays. I know the manager personally”. John Holland 
said he would like to help but suggested I calmed down and that 
we should make another appointment with Mr Hampshire. In those 
days the bank managers spoke to each other. They knew through 
the network who was good and who was dodgy, so one has to 
assume Mr Holland told Mr Hampshire that I was OK just a bit of 
a young hot-head. 


I reluctantly agreed to a new appointment. On the second occasion 
he told me quite firmly to sit down be quiet and listen, he then went 
to great lengths to help us and on this occasion we parted friends. 


We still had many happy moments and moments of fun, because 
without humour you cannot cope with working such long hours. 


A story which gave everybody such a laugh but caused me so much 
direct embarrassment occurred at the hands of our local vicar’s 


wife. A couple of times a week she would come to the bakery to 
buy some fresh yeast and flour. A quiet and meek lady, she would 
urrive unannounced and wait to be served. I had been getting some 
pull pastry blocks from the fridge outside the main bakery, so 
carrying approximately 80lbs of pastry I tried the door handle of 
the bakery, only to find that my so called colleagues had smothered 
it with margarine, so I could not get a grip. Eventually after several 
utlempts temper took over and I kicked the door open. It flew back 
‘und | used some very colourful language to express my anger. Then 
slowly the door came back round and, yes, you’ve guessed it there 
stood the vicar’s wife. All she said was “It must be annoying Stuart 
| do understand.” The baker’s faces were a picture-but not half a 
red as mine. 


in 1971 I was elected President of the Hastings and District Master 
ltukers Association, the youngest person to ever hold this office. I 
wis keen to encourage membership and involvement but we were 
i « shrinking market, there were very few new members and the 
older ones just wanted a social club. 


| organised demonstrations by major suppliers where they would 
show us new ideas. On one occasion we were in the Bakery School 
ut the Hastings College. The man doing the demo firstly showed 
(is & premix for egg custard tarts; he placed them in the oven and 
proceeded to move on to another product while they baked. After 
almost an hour some of us realised that he must have forgotten 
them so Mr Jack Wilson very calmly enquired “How long do those 
ep custards take to bake?” You could see the look of horror as he 
opened the oven door. Black smoke poured out. In turn this set off 
ihe fire alarms throughout the building so everyone on every floor 
Was evacuated. 


| also arranged seminars to explain the big changes that were 
woing to be made regarding the changes to our currency. We were 
woing decimal, new money, new tills and great confusion for our 
customers and staff. 


When the big day arrived customers were really confused. A loaf 


of bread went from one shilling and sixpence to seven and a half 
pence. A cake costing one shilling became Sp. It is amazing just 
how to this day some older folk still try work out what is was in 
old money 


During this time health food stores were beginning to emerge. A 
good friend of mine by the name of Tom Davey happened to be the 
sales manager for an independent miller called “Allinson”. They 
produced the most wonderful wholemeal flour. In later years the 
company was to sell out to Allied Mills and become part of the 
Sunblest group. Allinson were very keen to develop a recipe book 
for the trade and another for the for home baking and domestic 
market. So calling on my technical knowledge, Tom and I spent 
hours and hours creating different products. Some were delicious 
and some were awful, but eventually I had developed around 20 
recipes that would be used in the “Allinson Recipe Book”. It also 
gave us the opportunity to explore wholesaling across Sussex to 
the emerging health stores. However, we were a little ahead of the 
game and it was not viable for us to take this any further, however 
we did supply a very successful private group by the name of 
“Nature’s Way” another company started in Bexhill by Mr Derek 
Howell with his son Barry, this business was later to become part 
of Holland and Barrett. 


In 1974 my dear father agreed with his best friend and fellow 
baker Jack Douglas to buy his ailing business. Against all advice 
and opinion dad wanted to help his friend out, who by now had 
failing health. So we bought this business which had two shops 
and two bakeries, neither of which were making money, and both 
of which needed money investing if they were to stand any chance 
of survival. On my advice we shut the bakeries, we brought all the 
bakers and work to Sidley and delivered to the shops. For a while 
it seemed promising but I spent so much time trying to change the 
habits of their shop staff who just did not like change. 


So I decided to try and sell the two shops plus a small bakery to 
someone else. After about twelve months it sold, a lesson learnt, a 


lot of time money and energy wasted but new opportunities were 
on the horizon. 


lt was at this time that Ray Offen re-joined us. His contribution 
was to be immense over next 40 years, something that would have 
its great highs and also its terrible lows but through all this his 
loyalty and dedication are legendary. From van boy to becoming 
ny right-hand man, a few cross words, a few sulks but mainly a 
reat friendship that has stood the test of time. 


Our dear friend and loyal night baker Harold Stevens finally retired 
aller having a short but uncomfortable illness. I say retired; he 
wanted to come in just for three hours in the afternoons. He would 
chat more than work but he would always have a special place with 
us. He had started work with my dad on the day I was born and if 
ul any time my patience was running thin and I was having a major 
wrumble, he would make this remark that always raised a smile and 
completely defused the situation. He would say “My god, he makes 
more noise now than when I rocked in the pram” which of course 
he had. A truly lovely man the likes of whom we would never see 
Aen, 


You know every era brings memories and people who have a huge 
impact on your life, sometimes they give off an image that really 
does not fit the character beneath. I employed a young man from 
Hastings straight from school at 15. He had been recommended to 
ine by another colleague at the Hastings Bakery School. His name 
wus Alan Stasiw. We sent him to college where he did very well, 
except for his sometimes bolshie attitude. Alan could be a bit of 
loner, he could be off-hand and gave the impression that he did 
Hot care and critical of all those who worked with him. Nothing 
was actually further from the truth, behind that grumpy attitude 
was a funny genuine and caring person. Alan went on to be our 
permanent foreman Night Baker, every day on his way to work he 
would call and see my mother and have a chat for ten minutes, this 
ieant so much to her. 


ln 1976 I was to meet and marry a local girl Shirley Garland, she 


had been married before and had a young son, Roger. We moved 
in to a little rented house in Camperdown Street at the back of the 
bakery. It was a very exciting time for us, but it was also a difficult 
time. My mother did not want to accept change, on the other hand 
my father and I worked together well, but, there was a new lady in 
the business, and it would be many years before she would realise 
we all had to work together. 


Shirley joined the business and worked in the office and shops. 
Because of her professional training she quickly transformed the 
office and organised all the emergency and holiday cover in the 
shops, which allowed me to concentrate on the bakery. 


We managed to buy the property in Turkey Road, number 46 which 
had gone out of the family for some years after my uncle and cousin 
shut Earl’s Stores the Grocers Shop. We lived in the flat above the 
old shop, until after a bit of good fortune we could afford to convert 
the whole property into a house. The relationship with my mother 
remained strained although my father would now join us for 
outings occasionally. Making his first expedition abroad, he came 
on a coach trip to Calais with us. He was the typical Englishman of 
his day. It was a very hot summer day but he still wore his best suit 
and tie, he thought it was so special. So before long I organised a 
day trip for the firm this time to Saint Omer. 


We were to enjoy just two more great firms outing with him, we 
went to London by coach and then to Windsor on the river Thames 
where we picked up the coach again. The final adventure with him 
was a coach to Southampton followed by a boat trip to Beaulieu 
and Bucklers Hard. 


Chapter 8 — The Re-birth 


Many people will recall that during the time of Harold Wilson’s 
wovernment we had bread price subsidy. The government were 
“oing to subsidise every large loaf by two old pence and one 
penny on every small loaf. The flour used for every product had 
to be recorded, yields from every dough, to whatever was used 
for dusting and what was used for other products. The records for 
(is Were quite strict and had to be kept for inspection whenever 
(he inspector from the Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food 
culled completely unannounced. In some respects this was good for 
the baker because it meant that even if a loaf was unsold you still 
were paid this small subsidy. This idea lasted for just about two 
years, when it was removed the true price had to be charged. That 
caused some anger and resistance from customers. When subsidy 
came to an end I asked the inspector on his last visit why he came 
{0 us so often, while other bakers never saw an inspector, he said 
‘Hecause you kept good records” which made my life so easy. 


l very family faces sadness and adversity, 1979 was to be our 
Annus Horribilis. Life was beginning to settle down, as family and 
| thought everything seemed to be safe and secure. 


! very day at about 10am I would join my dad for a cup of tea and 
chat about issues we had to deal with regarding the business. A 
difference of opinion over how to deal with a problem concerning 
the grandchildren working in the business arose. 


Without warning my dad suffered a heart attack and died right in 
fyont of me. Next door there was a doctor’s surgery. The professional 
help was there in seconds, but they could not save him. This tragic 
event still haunts me to this day. Was it my fault? 


No second chance, no time to ask what I was going to do. I grew up 
i seconds. The buck now stopped with me. 


My mentor, my best friend, my hero was gone. What a man! A real 
wentleman respected and liked by everyone who knew him. Still 


‘ 


today those who knew him will still say to me “Your father was a 
true gentleman and one of Bexhill’s finest”. 


As a family the problems were just beginning. It was going to be 
hard for everyone. My mother who was not in the best of health, my 
sister’s three children, my own family and all our staff were looking 
to me for guidance, re-assurance and security. I was determined 
that I would not let them down or our family’s good name in the 
community. Just as before in the shadow of my grandparents, pride 
in a job well done was going to sustain us into the future. 


I was blessed with the most wonderful staff who supported me 
through these terrible times. Without them and my family giving 
me the strength to overcome every problem it would have been 
impossible. 


How ironic that the very next day Harold Stevens, the man who 
had been beside my dad all those years since July 1946, passed 
away, another part of my life gone. Two incredible men who had 
given so much, loyalty and hard work to them both was the name 
of the game. 


More bad luck was to follow, within six weeks of this happening 
on a Sunday afternoon another disaster occurred this one tinged 
as sometimes happens with a little humour. The bakery was at 
the back of our home at number 46, Turkey Road. As usual on a 
Sunday afternoon at about 3pm I went into the bakery to fire up the 
ovens. They were both oil-fired and needed to be up to temperature 
by 9pm ready for the night bakers. This procedure went just as 
normal, no problems whatsoever. 


I returned home and was given the task of mending the toaster. 
Those who know me will appreciate my DIY skills leave a lot to be 
desired. Without warning there was a tremendous bang that shook 
the buildings and windows. My wife shouted out “What have you 
done now ?” As if the toaster could have possibly had that impact. 
I looked out of the back windows to this towering plume of smoke 
and dust coming from the bakery. I ran round in a panic to find 


jut of the bake house roof had gone. The furnace was destroyed 
wd the burner was still going, a 10ft flame pointing skywards. | 
‘houted out to my wife call the Fire Brigade. Without any fuss and 
very clearly she did this and told the emergency services there had 
heen an explosion. So within minutes we had firemen equipped 
(0 deal with explosions arriving on this very quiet normal Sunday 
‘flernoon resulting in great interest from the passing public. 


One of the first firemen through the door was a friend by the name 
0! Barry Penfold. His quick wit at the sight of this devastation was 
wid | quote “I think you put too much yeast in that mix, Stuart.” 


ven | had to laugh. But our situation was desperate. How was I 
#OiNg lo produce products for the next day? Fortunately the other 
ven was still intact and working, but the bakery was just a mess. 
\ steam tube had burst. It was 12 feet long and 2inches in diameter. 
When it blew, it went through a nine inch furnace wall then through 
Hine inch cavity wall, across two neighbours’ gardens and drove 
inelf into the ground. How lucky we were that no one was in its 
path 


Well this is where I was so lucky. I had great staff, some real friends 
it Mr Cliff Hoad of Hoad’s Mill Bakery in Giinter’s Lane with his 
son Roland and a baker by the name of Fred Bartholomew, plus 
nother great friend Michael Wilson from Wilsons Bakery Kings 
load, St Leonards. Between them they made sure by next morning 
we had goods to sell. My own boys turned up on Sunday evening 
und worked non-stop until we were ready to stand on our feet just 
*4 hours later. No amount of money could have provided that 
‘upport. | was just blessed with people who cared for our business, 
i! is something you cannot buy, I am sure they knew that if ever 
they needed help, I would be there for them no matter what. 


lhe final bit of doom and gloom was to follow shortly. In October 
19/9 a very official letter dropped through the door from HMRC. 
I set out quite clearly my liabilities and responsibilities regarding 
iny father’s estate and the business liabilities. My heart sank when I 
ils received a notice from the bank saying what we actually owed 


them. A huge amount money had been borrowed by my father 
which was secured on my mother’s home. The total of bank and tax 
debt was some £87,000. What was I to do? If I failed, my mother 
and the three grandchildren would be out on the street. My own 
home would also be at risk, but worst of all to me would be the loss 
to the wonderful people we employed. They would be without a 
job, how I would tell them this news after all we had been through 
together? 


I pondered long and hard and decided to confide in my dear friend 
and bank manager Bill Hampshire. I would listen to his advice and 
then decide on the way forward. It is true that without this giant of 
a man Earl’s Bakery would not have survived. The options were 
to walk away, lose everything but owe nothing after bankruptcy or 
come clean, present a plan to our creditors and hope for support. 
You can imagine there was no option, my family name, my 
responsibilities to my mother and family and to all our team and 
to those who had given us credit and trusted us all this depended 
on me. 


Without the support of my family, friends and the very loyal staff 
how would I, could I, ever survive? This surely had to be our 
darkest hour, we were staring over the abyss. 


So, terrified and full of doom, I rented a room in Sidley community 
centre and called all the creditors in, I delivered my plan of how I 
was going to put this business back on the road, but I needed help 
and I needed support from everyone. 


Shaking like a leaf, the time of judgement arrived. Had I convinced 
them that I could do it? And there right on form, was Bill Hampshire 
of the Midland Bank who was not only the first to support me, but 
gave the others confidence to do the same. A tax inspector by the 
name of Stan Muchmore (yes it’s true) was next in line followed 
by Rank Hovis, our millers. I could have wept with joy but now the 
journey was in earnest. Come what may we were going to survive. 


Chapter 9 — Back on The Road Again 


\rmed with a business plan that had been accepted and agreed 
wd with the support of great staff, loyal customers and family, 
we set out on the journey to recovery. Come what may all agreed 
fepayments must be made, transparency, honesty and hard work 
wus the order of the day. 


I! took time to adjust to being the boss, but after many years of 
working in every part of the business some things came to me as 
“eond nature. Changes in all parts of the business were going to 
he made, some by choice some by Government decree and some 
hy necessity. A six-year plan to restore to glory, to pay off debts, to 
®spund and who knows pass it to another generation. 


he udjustment to being the boss also meant that you had to take all 
isles Seriously, some people may appreciate what it is like to put 
(he mouth in gear shortly before engaging the brain. 


1! wis a Saturday morning, I was alone in the office, all the bakers 
iwc! gone, but I was there doing some paperwork and waiting for the 
vis to return. The phone rang I promptly answered saying “Good 
Hhorming Earl’s Bakery how can I help?” A very well-spoken lady 
isked to speak to Mr Earl. I responded by saying you are speaking 
(0 him, she went on to tell me she had dealt with our business for 
ever JO years since moving to Bexhill. She continued to tell me 
(hat she had just purchased a currant loaf in our Little Common 
shop and it only contained one currant. Instead of apologising and 
offering to take her another one I responded by saying “Ah, that’s 
Where it went.” There was not the slightest sound at the other end. 
lhe phone just went dead. What had I done? I imagined this lady 
Wis the president of the WI and she would tell all her friends about 
this young Mr Earl, he certainly did not treat his customers the way 
lin father did, no respect what so ever. 


!! Was around this time we were to experience two national bread 
strikes, called by the unions because the large bakers of the 
(lay “Mothers Pride,” “Sunblest,” Wonder Loaf” all would not 


negotiate over night work and extra pay for night work. All of these 
large bakers were owned by flour millers, Ranks, Allied Mills and 
Spillers. We as small bakers were not affected by unions but could 
be affected if we could not obtain supplies. So I negotiated with 
our supplier, Rank Hovis, to collect direct from the mill 20 tonnes 
of flour. They said to cross the picket line the driver had to carry a 
union card. 


Customers queueing during the bread strike, 1981. 


I then contacted Stephen Carey a local haulier, I asked if they 
would and if they could collect this load, thankfully it was agreed. 


When this delivery arrived we very soon realised just how hard 
these delivery men worked, we had an articulated trailer with 20 
tonnes of flour to unload, all in 701bs bags. 


All hands on deck for this one, van drivers, bakers everyone 
walking from Camperdown Street down the path to the bakery 


carrying two 70lbs bags at a time a total of 640 bags. 


larly in 1980 the government announced that changes were to be 
ude in the way National Insurance was to be collected, stamp 
cards were going to cease and N/I would be collected along with 
AYE, The new system of calculation had been developed, local 
( hambers of Commerce were asked to arrange seminars for small 
Hsinesses to learn how this system was going to work. 
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lhe author as a young man, baking during the bread strike. 


i) Hexhill, the Manor Barn was chosen for the first of these 
oecusions, | arrived and was greeted by the chairman, a Mr John 
Wormak owner of the delightful Dinner Gong Restaurant and Tea 
Loom in Devonshire Road. He invited me to take my place with 
the table reserved for hoteliers. This is where things started to 
yo downhill, For all those who have been involved with serving 
/atomers you will appreciate that you cannot get on with everyone, 
sometimes no matter how hard you try your face will not fit. That 


unfortunately was the case with one of our hotel customers and 
me. Rain or shine it did not matter she would not let me enter her 
kitchen. She said I always made crumbs from my basket and that 
she had to clear up afterwards, so the milkman, the postman, the 
fishmonger and the grocer were all allowed in but not me. 


Also she would find fault with one of the loaves and make me 
change it. So back to the van I would go, come back with the same 
loaf and- would you believe it - this time it was fine! Well, back to 
the seminar. Who should I find myself sitting opposite but this very 
same lady? We had just been through a bad time with two national 
bread strikes which had lasted over a week each time. 


This dear lady started to sing my praises; she said how wonderful 
we had been keeping the town going in bread when all the huge 
bakery groups such as Mothers Pride, Sunblest and Wonder Loaf 
were unable to supply anywhere. She then said “We used to have 
your firm deliver to us when we had the hotel. “She finished off by 
saying “We used to have some horrible little fat boy with glasses 
delivering.” 


The whole table erupted into raucous laughter because they knew 
that was me. Only she did not spot who I was. 


Knowing the mountain we had to climb, every avenue was 
explored and every opportunity to create profit was considered. 
Raw enthusiasm has its pitfalls, it may be exciting, but you must 
think through all implications both positive and negative. 


I was not immune from making mistakes and I made many, one 
of these was to get into the market of sliced burger buns. After 
discussing with one of our suppliers of frozen fruit, I agreed to 
invest in the electric slicer, a bagging machine and the boxes and 
labels required. 


We started production, at first producing around 20 boxes of 48 buns 
per day, at first this was sufficient but as the orders grew because of 
their quality it started to affect other areas of the production. Small 


adjustments were made and overtime for drivers to stay and help 
with the packing eased the pressure a little. But then the bombshell, 
the company we were supplying was taken over. The new larger 
company gave us huge orders which we could barely manage but 
we carried on, carrying this extra credit which we could not afford 
because of our own financial pressures. 


Then it happened, without warning the new company went into 
administration and finally was forced into bankruptcy owing us 
almost £5000. This was a bitter pill to swallow, a hard lesson in 
credit control. 


I could not tell the bank about this set-back so to keep things 
straight I sold my car and put the money back into the business, a 
dent to my pride. But although I am sure everyone knew why I had 
sold the car not a word was said, well at least to my face. 


I was still determined to find new business that would not need 
huge investment so I set about looking for Wholesale accounts that 
would give volume, and if by sheer luck I came across that special 
moment of being in the right place at the right time. The Mothers 
Pride Bakery in Eastbourne stopped the production of confectionery. 
They needed a supplier to support their franchise business so they 
had to buy the products in. I was there and whatever it would take I 
was going to get this business. First obstacle price. We agreed after 
detailed discussion on product size and quality, time of delivery 
must be before 4-30 a.m. without hesitation I responded that was 
not a problem, knowing full well it was, but I had to overcome that, 
and | did so by doing it myself. 


When I came back with this massive order everybody in the bakery 
thought I had gone mad, at first they said it was not possible, but 
with a little adjustment and a part time doughnut fryer who later 
was to become a full-time baker we increased the production to 
meet the order. It meant for a short while I was going to work at 
3-30am and not finishing until 6pm but it had to be if we were 
going to climb out of this situation. 


Machinery would breakdown; we had no money for new so I 
would rely on our local garage Smith & Humphrey to get us out 
of trouble. Eric Smith would make parts for machines that were so 
old you could not get parts for, he and his son Andrew worked long 
into the night on many occasions to keep us in business, that kind 
of friendship you cannot buy, that support was what made Sidley 
a very special place and loyalty, not just price was the name of the 
game. 


During these turbulent times my interest in our town and the 
business community led me to become a member of the chamber 
of commerce and the Sidley Traders Association going on to serve 
as president of both organisations. 


As a community most of us would trade with each other if we 
could. We would support each other at busy times. I would lend 
my van to Mr Bristow (Bristow’s Cycle Shop) on Christmas Eve 
so he could deliver new bikes after all the children had gone to bed. 


We would buy our minced beef and sausage meat from Mr 
Matthews the butcher in Turkey Road, and all our cold meats 
for rolls and sandwiches from Burt’s (formerly Thatcher’s) the 
butchers in Sidley High Street. 


The humour that existed between the Matthews and the Earls 
has led to so many stories and memories, | will relay just one 
that involved the birthday of Tom, (father). His birthday was 
approaching the following Saturday. So I asked Lynn his wife was 
she going to cook a special meal for him, she said “No” because it 
was a normal working day. So I thoughtfully suggested they had 
Cornish pasties, and the large one would be Tom’s. She went along 
with my suggestion just knowing something was going to happen. 


So I made this extra-large pasty, but instead of the usual filling 
I replaced that with a nylon sock, so far so good. They were 
delivered, all the family sat down to lunch. Tom commented that 
his pasty was so much bigger than anyone else’s but nevertheless 
proceeded to pour gravy over his vegetables before attacking the 


pasty. You can imagine the smell when this hot pie was opened. 
He rang me. I could not believe why and the language he used was 
dreadful, but a good laugh was shared by all. 


Together the traders built carnival floats and huge Christmas 
decorations for the high street, we made these enormous Father 
Christmas heads all surrounded by coloured lights, teams of 
volunteers would fix them to the street lights in early December, 
what fun, what community spirit. Pat Oliver, Keith Rickard, Ted 
Bristow, Bob Spray, Tom Jones and George Cragg all made our 
Sidley community special for visitors and residents alike. 


So aside from all this fun, serious work was going on. We were 
climbing out of this pit of doom and gloom, we were able to invest 
in new equipment and start looking for new premises to expand. 


Any prospective business person should realise from the start that 
the biggest asset of any business are those who work within it. From 
the moment I became the boss I tried so hard to emulate my father’s 
friendly approach, while maintaining respect and discipline. I had 
a team of young people, Alan Stasiw, Robin Braybrooke, Adam 
Moore, Paul Wassel, Debbie Wassell, they were led and supported 
by David Mockett and Ken March. Without this team no amount 
of planning would have delivered the success that was to follow. 
Reliable hard working people in the office and on delivery also 
made a huge contribution. The experience and knowledge of 
Ray Offen in the office overcame and headed off many problems 
before they ever reached me. The delivery drivers Dave Pym and 
Richard Brooks were the customers contact with us and also built 
relationship that added value to our service and customer relations. 


Chapter 10 — The Glory Years A Time To Grow 


First on my list for disposal were the two shops we had purchased 
from Douglas brothers. I put them on the market as separate 
business; ideal for a new start up. Within a few weeks a Mr Moore 
from South London expressed an interest and bought the whole 
business including ovens machines and equipment for £6,000. 


I was lucky to have a great team around me, family and staff were 
all beginning to enjoy and share in the revival. In 1986 I was 
thrilled to be able to hand back to my mother her home, no longer 
assigned to the bank as security. 


Time passes so quickly when you are busy so even the setback of a 
hurricane could not stop us pushing on. 


We had begun a programme of shop improvements resulting 
from a brave move to re-locate the bakery from Turkey Road. 
An opportunity arose by chance while attending as a guest 
the welcoming of a new bank manager at Barclays. While in 
conversation with Phil Morris, the owner of the Freezer Centre and 
the Spar Convenience Store in Sidley, I said to him I would be very 
interested in buying the freezer centre if it should come up for sale. 
This conversation would become the springboard to us doing so 
many things, originally unplanned all to happen very quickly. We 
reached an agreement that we would purchase but not complete 
until we had sold Turkey Road. This agreement was made in the 
days of complete trust and honour on no more than a handshake 
between to local businessmen who would never renege on a deal. 


Putting the plans in place was a huge task but an exciting one. 
There were buildings to be designed and altered, equipment for a 
brand new bakery to purchase and the fittings of an up market shop. 


Although you should always be honest with your partner, I knew if 
I was to tell her the cost she would be horrified and would think we 
would be diving straight back into debt after just spending the last 
six years getting out of it. 


So, working with our architect Michael Hall, our builder Brian 
Reeves, the electrician Brian Mewett, professional fitters, the 
building project came together for costing. Then we moved on to 
the shop fittings, I wanted the best possible, using the best materials 
and technology available at the time. We searched the length and 
breadth of Britain and Europe. Finally we settled on a company 
from Germany who presented a superb model of what the shop 
would eventually look like. Finally we had to draw up a list of the 
new equipment for the bakery. 


After visiting many other high-class bakers, observing the latest 
equipment it made me determined to install low-energy ovens, 
improve the handling of our materials and maximise the use of 
time for producing new products. 


Early in September 
we had found a 
buyer for Turkey 
Road. They wanted 
to move in before 
Christmas, so we 
agreed and we 
signed agreements 
for everything. 
)We would move 
house on the 10° of 
December and_ the 
bakery would move 
on the 31“ of January. Only one problem, we hadn’t found a house. 
The hunt was on, we had just eight weeks to find a house and 
complete. 


bakery, 1988 


Every day brought new challenges, it was so exciting but the 
weeks just seemed to fly by. Soon we were planning the delivery of 
equipment, the schedule was so tight the window for error was so 
small. The plan was to take over the building on the 1“ of December 
which we did, immediately the builders set to work stripping all the 


unwanted items. The first job was to reinforce the floor ready to 
take the frame which would support the flour silos which were to be 
placed on the flat roof. False walls were built to separate the shop 
from the bakery. Freezers were installed, but now the huge task 
of installing the wiring. Every point and junction box had to be in 
exactly the right place but not attached until the tilers had finished 
covering all the walls and floors. This had to be done before we 
van vyjgy could take delivery of 

any equipment. In the 
middle of this we had 


Just to add to this it 
snowed heavily delaying 
delivery of materials 


Automatic bread plant, capable of producing particularly the flour 
400 loaves per hour. silos. 


January was coming very rapidly to a close, so much to do but 
on the evening of the 29th we welcomed all those who had put 
their faith in us to see the brand new bakery and shop. The wow 
factor I had been looking for had been achieved. In our area Earl’s 
Bakery were the pace setters that others worked towards. Over the 
weekend we moved out of Turkey road but carried on producing a 
limited range. 


The response from the public was unbelievable. We almost trebled 
our takings in the Sidley shop which put the ladies as well as the 
bakers under pressure; a few grumbles because everybody was so 
tired. Our team of ladies, Barbara Boyd-Stevenson, sisters Pam 
Wickens and Wendy Champion, Evonne Trimby plus my wife 
Shirley made everything possible. 


Little did I know the teething troubles were to be so stressful, but 
over the coming three months most were overcome and we went 


from strength to strength. Everybody involved had played a part in 
realising this dream. I kept thinking back to my grandparents and 
parents. They all would have been so proud of our achievements. 


Part of the idea was to expand the retail shops and reduce the 
wholesale. This is where my plan faltered, I just could not turn new 
business away. Prospective new avenues opened because of our 
a, — \ reputation for quality 
Mi ul maul) and service. We were 
bg er a iti approached by _ the 
ig “ )))) NHS, small supermarket 
chains so we entered 
Hanother new market 
| quite unplanned but 
again a challenge not to 
be ignored. 


onlin, We 
New shop layout, 1988. 
We had a superb team of 


ladies within the shops. 
We took pride in offering them every opportunity to improve our 
range of products and service. My wife Shirley took a leading role 
in this raising standards and training of any new staff that came to 
join us as we expanded the retail side of the business. 


What a heady time, but the momentum just drove us on to do more, 
we were looking to refit existing shops and look at opening new 
ones. 


Although we had the money and resources, I was aware that this 
bubble could burst so we had to take it slowly. Also at this time we 
had the opportunity to buy the freehold of our shop at 39, Western 
Road which was to prove a valuable asset in the years ahead. 


At around this time I met a man called John Laycock, a very highly 
skilled computer technician who after many years working within 
big business had opted out to buy a small greengrocers in Bexhill. 


John was an expert with huge talents but had chosen a quieter life, 


but he had been bitten by the bug and was itching to show what 
could be done in the emerging world of the PC desk top computer. 


After many hours of discussion he decided to develop a computer 
system for the many needs of our business. It was to lead to him 
renting office space from in Western Road and starting a full time 
operation specialising in both production and retail control systems 
for many types of business including ours. 


It seems hard to believe 
that in such a short time 
you can buy systems 
| off the shelf that will do 
Wl far more and so easily, 
| however his pioneering 
work helped so many 
small companies, I 
felt very proud to have 
i played a very small part 


onery bakery, part of the new in his achievements at 
development 1988. that time. 
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The first move was to shut a shop in Battle Road, St Leonards. This 
decision was made easy because of continual vandalism and low 
income. To replace this we made an offer for one of our wholesale 
customers in Battle High Street. What a challenge this proved to 
be, worn-out equipment, and a need to educate the staff in hygienic 
good practice. We took over the premises in May, so we enjoyed 
the increased seasonal holiday business of the summer. While 
that was happening we had set about planning a refit of shop and 
kitchen. We planned to close on Christmas Eve for a month, in fact 
it was only three weeks, but we re-opened in January, it proved to 
be a success because our takings matched those of the summer. 


Riding on the success of this we then re-fitted both Little Common 
and Western road shops. 


This rapid growth fuels the need to improve internal systems to 


monitor and manage a business. So we embarked on the search to 
install a better computer system. Oh what a painful exercise this 
was going to be, not the same as before with John Laycock, I also 
found that my personal patience levels were not as good as they 
might have been, so although dealing with the early discussions I 
delegated the hands-on learning and operating to my wife Shirley 
and to Ray Offen. 


It was they who would spend endless hours installing this high 
tech system, it was they who entered all the data, checked and re- 
checked to make sure everything was accurately recorded. On the 
switch over day things did not go according to plan. My temper 
took over, I felt that if you shouted loud enough at the supplier 
it would bring results. The actual result was that 1 was banned 
from my own office. This expert would not help anymore if I was 
present because of my temper. What I had failed to impress on 
him in a calm way was the importance of everything this machine 
was supposed to do, everything from production information to 
accounts. However working until well after midnight on a couple 
of occasions all was resolved. The Cobs system chosen proved to 
be a good choice because in 2013 after several updates it is still in 
operation. 


Sometimes with business success, you forget to laugh, you can 
forget the fun things that make your work enjoyable, I am sure that 
behind the scenes there was still humour and banter but this did not 
include the boss. 


The boss is supposed to be the person who steers the ship in a 
direction with purpose and a desire to be the best. However to cope 
with the increased volumes of product we were now making we 
needed to update some procedures and equipment. In our early 
days we would produce about 150 Danish pastries per day, but now 
we were approaching four or five times that amount. So I looked 
for a machine called a jelly spray, which would reduce labour time 
and material waste. I purchased this machine and it was delivered 
and demonstrated. So far so good. The next morning at 4am I was 


informed it was not working. This machine had a pressurised pot 
containing about 10kg of sticky white glaze. I checked with the 
operator John Page if the compressor had run at all, he said no, so I 
released the caps on the pot. The lid blew off and I was covered in 
this sticky white glaze. The faces of the six watching bakers were 
a picture. No one laughed or made a comment apart from me who 
said that will never happen again. 


Well a few weeks later while carrying out a hygiene audit with one 
of our large customers, it did. Once again I was covered in this 
white sticky glaze, he departed without any further inspection, he 
was laughing his parting comment was “I will see you next month 
if you haven’t been sold covered in roasted nuts.” I am sure he 
relays the story to this day. 


However I was lucky to have some very good friends built up 
through my membership of Rotary. All my staff were well aware 
that I enjoyed a joke so it was no surprise when occasionally they 
would become embroiled in some of the jokes. 


How our lives had changed from those early days. We could now 
afford a nice holiday. We had nice cars. We had a lovely home. My 
stepson, Roger, had embarked on a career as a chartered surveyor 
and was off to university. So why put all this at risk for one just 
more leap into the unknown. | still had the ambition, I wanted to 
put our business alongside the giants, I really wanted to see our 
name alongside M&S and British Home Stores, and so I started 
to investigate the possibility of a shop in the Arndale Centre in 
Eastbourne. I approached the centre manager Mr Bill Plumridge for 
more details and viewed an empty shop. My wife and I discussed 
the risks. I acquired a copy of the lease. We then discussed this with 
our good friend and accountant Chris Ford and finally another man 
who had been by my side since my teenage years my solicitor John 
Raeburn. 


Chris thought it was a huge risk but believed it could be a profitable 
venture, on the other hand JR the solicitor thought the risks were 
too high. He pondered long and hard, took another opinion and 


then said leave it alone. So after listening to all that I decided to 
proceed, £200,000 later there it stood, our flag- ship shop ready to 
open on the 1“ of February 1996. The overheads were enormous. 
Rent £42,000 p.a. £10,000pa_ service charge and £10,000pa 
Business Rates plus of course all the usual wages, insurance and 
maintenance. 


The first days were incredible and we had a job to keep pace with 
demand, but it was struggle at times when trade was quiet you still 
had these overheads to meet, so management time was a priority 
to make sure staffing levels were right and waste was at minimum. 
It also did not help that we had a thief, a young lady who put the 
whole business at risk because of her dishonesty. Over a period of 
twelve months she stole almost £3,000 but the police eventually 
caught her red-handed. 


Around this time Roger my stepson graduated from University, so 
following the instructions of his mum I was told in no uncertain 
terms we will be going to his graduation ceremony, no excuses about 
work. So on the day I went to work at 4am just for 4 hours just to 
make sure everything was okay. Off we went to the Royal Festival 
Hall, a very proud mum and step dad. It was quite something to see 
just how well he had done, we were both so proud along with his 
dad and step mum. In the evening we went out to Covent Garden 
for dinner to celebrate with his girlfriend of the time. Being so 
late home meant the only sleep I had was just an hour on the train. 
So when we got home at approximately 1-30am I decided to go 
straight to work for fear of being late. 


As I walked up the drive I could not believe my eyes, everything 
was white - the walls, the fence, and the drive, even I knew this 
could not be frost or snow, because this was the middle of June. I 
walked into the bakery. I went straight to the night foreman Alan 
Stasiw, and I asked him what had happened, he said I have no idea 
it was just like that when he came to work at 8pm the night before. 


So we awaited with interest for the arrival at 4am of the day crew. 
First in was Simon, so I asked him. 


The story was horrendous, and to make it worse the boss was away 
in London, this how the events unfolded. The flour tanker from 
Rank Hovis arrived to fill the flour silos with approximately 10 
tons of flour. This process would take about an hour, five tons in 
each silo. So he connected up and then started pumping at very low 
pressure, he knew he had about 20mins so as usual he went into the 
bakery for a cup of tea and I am sure tell a few stories. Just before 
the silo he was filling reached capacity an alarm would sound, he 
would then shut down, move the pipes over to the other silo and 
repeat the process. 


However the time passed and no alarm sounded so he said “I had 
better go and check how it’s going.” he opened the door. To his 
horror there before him was a mountain of flour. The hose had come 
off and was waving around like an elephant’s trunk, distributing 
flour in every direction. It had completely buried our neighbours 
Ford Escort van who I am sure you will appreciate was not a happy 
man. 


So I said “What on earth did you do?” Simon explained they 
had telephoned Rank Hovis who immediately took charge of the 
situation. They immediately contacted the local authority who 
dispatched a mechanical road sweeper which unfortunately made 
things ten times worse because it just blew it around. So they sent 
for a dustcart with shovels and paper sacks. Everybody joined in 
to help, council workers the tanker driver, bakers and neighbours. 
Eventually after almost three hours the dustcart headed to the tip 
where it deposited 11 tons of flour. 


Despite their valiant efforts we still had a considerable mess to clear 
up. We all know that flour and water combined makes fantastic 
glue so Simon reassured me that Ranks were sending a specialist 
team to clear up the residue which was in gutters and down pipes 
on flat roofs and adjoining gardens. 


He also said our neighbour with the van was not a happy man and 
to expect him fired up at about 8-30. 


Right on cue at precisely 8-30 John came through the door looking 
like thunder, I knew I would have to use every bit of humility to 
calm him down, I said how sorry we were and that Rank Hovis 
would pay any car valeting cost to make his van perfect again and 
also a reasonable amount of compensation for his understanding 
and co-operation. So off he went to get his van professionally 
valeted, later in the day he was to present me with a bill of £60, 
which although a bit over the top I paid to avoid confrontation, he 
left quite happy and apologised for his aggression in the morning. 


However, it was different story when he returned next morning 
carrying a white blazer with a blue back, he proceeded to tell me 
how he and his wife travelled to Eastbourne the previous night, she 
felt a little cold so decided to put the heater on and without warning 
was engulfed in flour. I am afraid at this point I just laughed which 
did not help. I said John, just go and buy yourself a new blazer. 
Bring me the receipt and I will pay for it. He stormed out really not 
amused at all. I could only hope that by Christmas he would also 
see the funny side of this tale and his whole family would get as 
much amusement as I have had ever since. 


In 1996 with all the discussions over expanding and taking on 
more retail outlets I was thinking of the next stages should all these 
plans come to fruition. I was very aware that I had to consider who 
was going to succeed me, would we sell, would we take on other 
directors could we merge with others to share the responsibility. As 
things stood all the responsibility and liabilities were with me, and 
my wife, we would be extremely vulnerable if something was to go 
wrong. Our son was not interested and by this time had embarked 
on a very successful teaching career. To sell would be difficult. We 
had built a business that was too big for an individual and too small 
for a large chain to buy. 


I started to explore the possibility of looking at a staff ownership 
scheme, but after taking professional advice it was clear this was 
never going to work. However from this research an idea was 
hatched, maybe if we brought in two younger partners it would 


allow us time to make the right decision while giving them time to 
adapt into the role of being the boss. 


So after a lot more thought and discussions with our accountant 
and solicitor I decided to bring the two young men in for a chat. 
They had no idea what was about to be presented to them. Firstly I 
made it very clear that this was highly confidential, secondly I said 
it was only a possibility and discussion point at this stage. 


The two young men I had in mind were our foreman Simon Knight 
and the other a nephew by marriage, Stuart Cowley-Wenham. The 
later Stuart was married to my late sister’s daughter Catherine, who 
also worked within the business. 


I told them we had givena Ic of ohoucnt before mentioning anything 

| a and discussed all the issues 
)) thoroughly, I made it clear 
| what was going to be given 
and what would expected. 
|) At this point I also said | 
did not want an immediate 
) answer, I wanted them to 
discuss with their wives and 
families the implications and 
commitment that would be 
required. 


Running any family 
business properly means 
total commitment, it usually 
means some sacrifices and 
hard choices have to be made 
- which will affect the whole 
family. 


Three tier anniversary wedding cake specially The deal to be considered 


made for the Royal Golden Wedding, 1997, by from my point of view was 
the author. 


clear, but I was aware that an 


outside financial advisor and solicitor may be a little suspicious as 
to why anyone would actually give a free directorship and 5% of 
the business to two people without any strings. 


The idea would mean them becoming directors, being involved in 
all aspects and decisions over a five year period. The 5% of the 
profits would be retained for the whole period in an investment 
account, this would be then used as the deposit to purchase my 
remaining shares. 


Six months before the end of this arrangement they would be given 
the opportunity to purchase the rest of the shares and put me out 
to grass. 


Should they decide during that time it was not for them they could 
opt out, they could keep their 5% of the profits and walk away with 
no hard feelings. 


So the scene was set, numerous meetings, independent advice given 
to both prospective directors and as expected the major question 
was why would anyone be giving you this deal? The answer - it’s 
called forward thinking and planning an exit strategy, big words 
but a simple way of securing the future and at the same time 
offering opportunity to new people who probably would never get 
the opportunity to do well. 


Eventually we found common ground and the legal contracts were 
drawn up. It was a strange feeling at first and quite a problem 
explaining why to customers and staff. Also it was a new era for 
me. Since 1979 there was one overall boss who was consulted 
when required but mainly steered the ship in the direction required. 
I now had to ask my new directors what they thought, consider 
what plans and ideas they may have. Not easy I may add, but we all 
got on very well. They probably moaned behind my back but rarely 
to my face. I think also they may have not shared my feelings for 
our community. Earl’s Bakery was a huge part of the social and 
charity scene. I believed that we should support when and wherever 
we could those who were supporting us. I enjoyed carrying on 


the traditions started all those years ago by my grandparents and 
parents, Harvest Loaves for all the churches, a few mince pies for 
community carols; baking free of charge jacket potatoes for harvest 
suppers kept alive traditions that meant we did not just take from 
our customers but had pleasure in giving as well. 


Fortunately through all this, the goodwill and humour survived. It 
also gave me the opportunity to think about further expansion. 


In my opinion you cannot stand still in business, you are either 
going forwards or backwards; if it is the latter it is either a planned 
decision or you are allowing competitors to gain advantage over 
you. 


All small production/sales businesses have choices over how they 
wish to deal with this dilemma. Wholesale growth where you have 
lower overheads but also lower margins, you are also vulnerable 
to competitors offering better prices. Or you choose retail, with 
higher margins fixed overheads and control over sales targets. 


My two new partners were understandably cautious. At this stage 
they did not want to grow; they did not share my strategy. Who 
was to say, who was right and who was wrong? So we carried 
on, I explored all avenues of investment. We invested in better 
equipment and made sure all the shops were looking as well as they 
possibly could. New products and variations were constantly being 
introduced. The supermarkets were constantly invading every 
part of our unique service, so I decided to invest in a new outside 
catering business with Stuart Cowley-Wenham heading it up. I 
made this choice because Stuart had been trained as a chef and this 
was clearly his area of expertise. New signage, new equipment, not 
perfect but a good start, we had a high profile launch and at first the 
business was brisk, but sadly the lack of commitment from both 
partners led to discontentment by Stuart CW. Sadly once your heart 
is not in it you are doomed. The enthusiasm and prospects to grow 
just slowly disappeared. 


During this time we along with millions of others were worrying 


about the impact of the new millennium, what would happen at 
midnight on the 31“ of December 1999. Would all the computers 
crash, would our accounts systems fail, would the tills work? Many 
businesses invested in new systems for fear of losing their records 
and ability to work. We did just that to be sure. The reality however 
was very different, nothing at all happened everything just carried 
on. 


So early in January 2000 the time for me to ask the question was 
rapidly approaching, we decided to have a private lunch at the 
Grand Hotel Eastbourne. Were the two young entrepreneurs going 
to take up the challenge and opportunity or were they going to walk 
away? 


In one way the “yes” answer was fantastic, yet it also gave notice 
that my time was coming to an end, so just after Christmas we 
started the legal process that would culminate with my departure 
on the 31st of March 2001. 


The end of an era 80 years of toil and strife, the culmination of 
three generations of hard work and passion for a business and a 
craft, 80 years of tales which included laughter and tears, 80 
years of serving generations of the same family doing wedding 
cakes, christening cakes and birthday cakes for every generation, 
occasionally or sometimes I should say towards the end the order 
changed to christening cake, birthday cake and then wedding cake. 


I thought that I would handle this milestone with a feeling of 
joy, that what Eleanor and Henry had started back in 1921 was 
to pass to yet another generation. I was so proud that despite my 
own early doubts about becoming a baker we had not just survived 
but prospered. This story is not all about me, each generation had 
worked so hard, I was so proud that building upon the reputation of 
my Grandparents and Parents our position in the community and 
industry was respected. But none of the success in my time would 
have been possible without my now ex-wife Shirley. Together 
we were successful in taking that dream to the next level and she 
deserves recognition for all she did to make it possible. 


I am sure there were opportunities missed, mistakes made and 
things that given a second chance, we would have done differently. 


The final weeks of removing personal items seemed to drag. I 
began to question whether I had done the right thing, was I ready to 
call it a day? Could I have done anything better? All these emotions 
were building. So on the final Saturday the 31“ of March, I went 
round the shops and many of our long standing customers, but the 
hardest of all was to say farewell to my bakers. A band of men and 
ladies that had been by my side for so many years, David Mockett, 
Ray Offen, Alan Stasiw, Adam Moore, Rob Braybrooke, Peter 
Crowhurst, John Page, Derek Sloath, Debbie Wassell, Richard 
Brookes and Dave Pym, this was all too much, once the tears 
began to flow it was time to go. 


Now I have to say I was just a little disappointed, there were no 
gifts and absolutely no mention of a party, after all that I had done 
there was nothing, I was just a little upset. 


Monday the 2™ of April 2001 exactly 80 years to the day Earl’s 
Bakery was created it embarked on the next chapter in its history, 
new owners hopefully full of passion and ambition stronger than 
ever and with a great team of loyal people who were the life 
blood of our family business. To make sure they could operate 
the businesses financially I had agreed to guarantee their bank 
borrowing, something I would later come to regret. Because of 
their limited ability to borrow we had given them free of charge 
Tres Bon, the catering business with all its equipment. 


However on the 7" of April I was tricked into taking a good friend 
to a surprise party which had been arranged for him, it was all 
a great scam the party was for me. Friends from my childhood, 
family, retired staff from days gone by and many suppliers who had 
been so loyal to us in times of need were there. There were cards 
and presents, it was a wonderful surprise, to be surrounded by so 
many terrific people each and everyone of them had contributed to 
what we had accomplished. 
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Chapter 11 — The Wilderness Years 


What did the future hold? What would become of me and my 
family? How would the business change? Ten years would pass 
before we pick up the story again. 


A spell in local politics resulted in me becoming the “Mayor of 
Bexhill,” something I am sure would have made my forefathers so 
proud. However, my gran would have probably said ‘”I think this 
boy is getting above his station.” 


Sadly after almost thirty years my marriage came to an end. I 
dabbled with other interest, suffered a couple of heart attacks, 
played a little golf badly and embarked on an ill-fated investment 
in Northern Cyprus. While all this was going on I remained 
chairman of a raw material supplier to the baking trade called 
BAKO London. This company with a turnover of 20 million 
pounds per annum gave me more than a job. It opened up a whole 
new chapter in my business life. Although I had been a director 
since October 1988 the challenge and responsibility of becoming 
chairman started with the company in crisis. But that is a story 
on its own. My first challenge was to dismiss one CEO and then 
appoint a new CEO. Andy Price, the man who was appointed was 
to make a huge impact on my life. He became a great friend and a 
very special advisor when I was to enter choppy waters yet again. 
With this dynamic man we embarked on the acquisition trail, we 
took over a business in Norwich called ABC Bakery Supplies, this 
was a very pleasant experience involving some delightful people 
who embraced the new challenges well. Andrew Hoppington the 
general manager was my kind of person, a man who loved what he 
did and motivated everyone in his team. 


Chapter 12 - The Final Chapter 


It was a Wednesday I was happily working in the office at BAKO 
London. The financial director Andre Jones came into the office 
with a grim look on his face. I enquired what the problem was. 
Feeling I am sure more than a little embarrassed he said that he 
thought we may have a problem with my old business Earl’s 
Bakery. He said that sadly their cheque had been returned twice 
marked refer to drawer. I said leave it with me I will make contact 
with them and get it sorted. 


So I spent the rest of the afternoon and evening calling the bakery, 
their homes and their mobiles without any response. 


So on Thursday morning I just marched into the office of the bakery 
in Ninfield Road to be confronted by both Stuart Cowley-Wenham 
and Simon Knight both looking pretty deflated and down. 


I asked what the problem was. 


I could not believe the bombshell they were about to drop. With 
a sheepish look Simon announced “We are closing tomorrow. We 
have appointed an administrator.” With their bank accounts which 
were frozen, all they could manage was to pay the staff the current 
week’s wages. 


I was angry, disappointed and fearful of what was going to happen. 
Lasked if the staff had been told, the response was no, however they 
thought it was pretty obvious something was very wrong because 
the deliveries of raw materials had ceased. 


At first I was speechless, but then without hesitation said this is 
not going to happen. I rang my accountant and was surprised to 
hear that he knew this was going to happen. I was furious with 
him and them for not telling me. My question to him was what did 
I need to do to open a new company and who was the appointed 
administrator. 


So in under an hour we had a new company “Earl’s Bakery Bexhill 
Ltd” and discussions were opened with the administrator. 


He informed that we had to shut on Friday and could re-open on 
Monday working under licence. This instruction I totally ignored. 
The next job was to tell the staff what was happening, I am not sure 
they were surprised, but they were certainly relieved. | gave them 
the option. They needed and deserved honesty. They could either 
leave to seek more secure employment or they could stay and fight 
for survival with me. 


Was I relieved when they chose to stay. I made it clear there would 
be casualties but not before I had done a proper assessment of the 
situation. 


I then contacted BAKO London. I knew I had to complete formalities 
and we would not be able to have a credit account. I agreed and 
asked if they could send an order immediately, which | would pay 
C.O.D from my own money. This they very kindly agreed to do, 
so that afternoon almost two thousand pounds worth of stock was 
delivered, we had materials with which to make products for sale. 


So without our customers ever being aware, it was business as 
usual on Saturday morning. We had huge mountains to climb, a 
million and one things to re-organise. 


New staffing levels, new products, new prices and most importantly 
a program of cost cutting, all this with a lot of support and hard 
work by this marvellous team. 


So this is where we came in with me standing in the office at four in 
the morning, going back to rescue a business, this time on my own, 
no family to help. There were very limited options if I was to save 
the company, 40 jobs and our family name, but I was determined to 
do my very best on all counts. 


I had mixed feelings towards Simon and Stuart. I was angry that 
they could even contemplate walking away without telling me. Had 


they forgotten I was their largest creditor? I was angry that they had 
given away the catering business and most of the equipment, but 
anger and sour grapes were not going to put money in the bank. 


So Monday was a very difficult day but the big question had to 
be asked, were they going to stay and fight or just walk away? 
As expected, Simon chose to go, but Stuart showed character and 
faced the humiliation of becoming an employee again and having 
to face working alongside those who he had so recently employed. 


It took weeks to sort out the mess. The debts were immense, the 
sales were poor, the equipment was in poor repair, the roof leaked 
and the Environmental Health Department were very unhappy with 
the standards. The mountains and challenges we had to climb were 
the biggest I had ever faced, the big difference I was not 30 years 
old this time, I was 62. 


Debts amounting to £357,000, profits non-existent, losses around a 
£1000 per week so everyone realised changes had to be made and 
fast. Staff co-operation was going to be key, one baker decided to 
go because he was fearing we would not survive, there were no 
hard feelings and we all wished him well. 


So new prices - some up some down - new methods of production 
which involved amending a lot of hours and making sure everyone 
was kept up to speed weekly on how we were progressing. 


At the end of the first month we were actually trading within budget 
and making a profit, not enough to repay debt, but enough for me 
to purchase the business back from the receiver over a period of 
six months. 


Call it madness but I was not prepared to walk away from an 
opportunity, BAKO had a customer in Eastbourne who owed them 
money. I made an offer to the owner of that business. “I will buy 
your debt if you hand over your shop to me. “To my amazement he 
agreed so suddenly we had another retail shop. This would make a 
lot of difference to reducing the ratio of our production cost. Two 


* 


weeks later after a quick lick of paint and a good clear out we were 
in business. 


Then out of the blue within a month of that I got the news that the 
son of my old friend Michael Wilson was closing down. Andrew 
Wilson rang me and asked if I would be interested in his shop in 
Bexhill Road, St Leonards. Discussions took place and we also 
purchased some very good equipment which was to help us take 
another leap forward. 


As before, the road back was never going to be easy, but the key 
as before would be people. A great addition to our team was Rob 
Jordan a jack-of-all-trades who would help in the bakery while also 
carrying out all our decorating and minor maintenance needs. 


I had taken on a young trainee cake decorator Lindsey Offen who 
working alongside Stuart C-W, became an asset to the business. 


We were back in business making profits but still not sufficient to 
climb out debt. The overwhelming pressure from Lloyds Bank to 
repay their debt meant our options were reducing all the time. In 
the past if extra work was required I could do it myself but those 
days were over. We had started to do a little outside catering again, 
all this relied so much on Stuart C-W. He made it clear he really 
wanted to move on but would not go all the time I was there. 


All the legal wrangles that had taken place with the bank over 
money that they had loaned using my guarantee without my 
consent. The cost of getting Simon Knight and Stuart Cowley- 
Wenham to discharge their obligations, all this I feared would 
come to nothing, we had engaged a financial barrister who was 
so sure we would win but we didn’t. We lost. So eventually an 
agreement was reached with the boys and the balance plus the legal 
fees fell to me. I was forced to sell two properties which eased the 
immediate problems but another one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds was still required to discharge all the debts. 


I pondered long and hard. I had no one to even consider taking on 


this burden either as a partner or to purchase a share. So reluctantly 
I decided I would put the business up for sale. 


Christmas was approaching when I rang the specialist agent for 
bakery businesses, Mr Landsley. He came to see me on the 5" of 
December. He was honest with me and said it was probably too big 
for an individual to buy and we might have to consider breaking 
it up. 


So you can imagine my surprise when in under a week he phoned 
to say he had someone who wanted to view the whole business. 


They were a Polish Family, a dad and mum who did not speak a 
word of English plus a daughter whose English was very good. 


Negotiations began and were concluded throughout January so on 
the 1 of February 2011 it was sold. Lloyds bank were repaid and 
all our debts cleared. The price I had paid was huge but it was 
worth it, my name and reputation were not tarnished by debt, I had 
lost property and money, but 40 people had retained their jobs and 
Earl’s Bakery lived on. 


I had one last enjoyable task to perform for our family business 
before bowing out for good, for many years I had restored and 
looked after two wonderful Earl’s Bakery archives. It was with 
tremendous pride that I donated a baker’s hand cart and horse 
van to Bexhill Museum. They are both beautifully painted and 
sign written in the original colours and proudly announce, that for 
almost 90 years our family and Earl’s Bakery played a huge part in 
the life of Bexhill and many of its families. 


A career, a journey of a family that loved what they did. 


High Class Baker and Confectioner 
1921-2011 


A story of adventure, love, adversity, determination, 

tinged with humour ambition and pride, a genuine recipe 
for success. 
The story of a family held together by love and a belief in 
what they did. How they wanted to achieve success for all 
the family through good and bad times . How using their 
skills and imagination they overcame problems and built 
something of value within their community. Henry run- 
ning away from an unhappy childhood aged only 14 was 
to later meet and marry a country girl from Hurst Green, 
Eleanor Louise Douch. She was to become the inspiration 
to all the generations that followed, with her hard work, 
her compassion, motherly care and courage. Together 
with Henry’s hard work and skills as a baker, they 
created a wonderful family and then a business which 
grew into a household name in Bexhill, Hastings and 
Eastbourne. This traditional quality bakers stayed in 
family ownership for 90 years. If you want to know what 
happened to the missing currant or if you want to know 
what to do with a huge pile of flour in the yard, read on, 
all will be revealed. 


Author and grandson of two wonderful people. 
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